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ABSTRACT 


The  Evaluation  of  Battalion  Operations,  Phase  I  was  conducted  at 
Hunter  Liggett  Military  Reservation  from  23  October  to  15  December  1961 
as  a  field  study  of  the  performance  of  ROAD  Infantry  and  Mechanized 
Infantry  Battalions  reinforced  with  Armor.  Battalion  command  groups 
and  selected  component  elements  (full -strength  reinforced  rifle  companies 
and  the  battalion  mortar  and  DAVY  CROCKETT  platoons)  provided  repre¬ 
sentative  player  units.  Analysis  of  performance  disclosed  problem  areas 
in  the  effectiveness  of  control  of  battalion  tactical  operations  and  logistical 
support  (Objective  1).  Concurrent  investigation  of  personnel  and  survey 
needs  of  the  battalion  mortar  and  DAVY  CROCKETT  platoon  (Objective  2) 
and  research  of  the  battalions'  wire  requirements  (Objective  3)  were 
accomplished. 

Twenty-two  findings  related  to  the  objectives  and  limited  answers 
to  CONARC  questions  were  developed.  Specific  improvements  in  exchange 
and  presentation  of  information  and  instructions,  and  the  responsiveness 
of  battalion  maneuver,  firepower,  and  logistical  elements  are  suggested. 
Other  recommendations  expand  DAVY  CROCKETT  control  means  and 
modify  team  organization.  Changes  in  battalion  wire  personnel  and  equip¬ 
ment  are  also  suggested.  Personnel  and  equipment  shortages  during  ex¬ 
perimentation  precluded  specific  recommendations  in  several  areas. 
Further  field  test  or  study  of  these  subjects  is  required. 
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PREFACE 


Although  infantry  weapons,  equipment,  and  tactical  doctrine  have 
changed,  infantry  combat  missions  and  tasks  have  not. 

In  the  future  the  enemy  will  be  mechanized,  with  the  combat  strength 
to  dominate  portions  of  the  battlefield  and  the  airspace  above.  This 
Aggressor  will  be  equipped  with  sophisticated  materiel,  including  tacti¬ 
cal  nuclear  and  chemical  weapons.  ROAD  infantry  and  mechanized  in¬ 
fantry  battalions  have  been  organized  and  equipped  to  defeat  such  an  enemy. 
Each  battalion  fights  as  an  infantry  TOE  organization,  though  cross-rein¬ 
forcement  with  tanks  of  armor  battalions  and  support  from  its  parent 
brigade  and  division  are  normal.  New  and  improved  equipment  offers 
greater  firepower  and  mobility,  more  successful  target  acquisition,  and 
more  adequate  knowledge  of  the  enemy  and  friendly  elements. 

The  reinforced  battalion’s  increased  self-sufficiency  and  tactical 
unity  permit  rapid  formation  and  dispersal  of  its  forces;  its  tactical  doc¬ 
trine  has  been  devised  to  exploit  these  advantages.  It  integrates  conven¬ 
tional,  nuclear,  and  chemical  weapons,  and  their  effects  can  be  aggres¬ 
sively  exploited.  A  wider  exchange  of  precise  information  in  greater 
quantity  provides  commanders  and  staff  with  a  realistic  basis  for  decision 
and  shortens  reaction  time.  Quick  and  frequent  movement  is  possible  not 
only  by  ground  or  air  vehicles,  but  by  dismounted  maneuver  elements  in 
close  proximity  to  the  enemy.  The  adoption  of  fixed  positions  can  be 
avoided,  and  surprise  and  deceptive  measures  are  more  readily  applied. 
The  initiative  can  be  retained,  the  point  of  decision  selected  by  the  com¬ 
mander,  and  the  greatly  increased  firepower  used  to  exploit  these  tactical 
advantages.  The  full  combat  potential  of  ROAD  battalions  can  best  be 
achieved  in  a  hard-hitting,  rapid  war  of  movement. 
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Introduction 

1.  The  Evaluation  of  Battalion  Operations,  Phase  I  was  conducted 
at  Hunter  Liggett  Military  Reservation  from  23  October  to  15  December 
1961.  Authority  for  the  experiment  is  CONARC  letter,  11  August  1961, 
subject:  "Directive  for  USACDEC  Experiment,  Evaluation  of  Battalion 
Operations,  Phase  I,  First  Half  FY  62.  " 

2.  The  purpose  of  the  experiment  was  to  evaluate  the  field  perform¬ 
ance  of  ROAD  infantry  and  mechanized  infantry  battalions  reinforced  with 
armor.  (See  Figures  1  and  2.)  Effectiveness  of  control  in  the  planning 
and  direction  of  battalion  maneuver  elements  and  firepower  resources 
was  the  primary  subject  of  investigation.  Concurrent  evaluation  of  the 
mortar  and  DAVY  CROCKETT  platoon  and  battalion  wire  requirements 
was  accomplished. 

3.  Battalions  were  represented  in  the  field  by  battalion  command 
groups  consisting  of  the  commander,  his  staff,  and  subordinate  command¬ 
ers  down  to  platoon  level,  together  with  minimum  enlisted  communications, 
operations,  and  transport  personnel.  One  rifle  company  and  the  battalion 
mortar /DAVY  CROCKETT  platoon  participated  at  full  TOE  strength.  The 
Aggressor  was  depicted  as  a  mechanized  force  at  least  as  large  as  the 
test  battalion  and  employing  modern  equipment. 

4.  An  unforeseen,  temporary  reduction  in  personnel  and  unavail¬ 
ability  of  equipment  during  die  Fall  1961  period  limited  the  desired  field 
representation  of  ROAD  and  Aggressor  units.  The  use  of  mock-ups, 
substitution,  and  simulation  adversely  affected  the  experiment. 

5.  The  field  program  provided  an  environment  for  ROAD  operations 
at  battalion  level.  It  highlighted  a  war  of  movement  under  both  non¬ 
nuclear  and  nuclear  conditions.  The  organic  DAVY  CROCKETT  section 
provided  the  means  to  effect  transition  To  nuclear  warfare.  Limited 
chemical  warfare  was  included.  The  experimental  units  conformed  to  the 
most  recent  Department  ol  the  Array  TOEs.  ROAD  field  manuals  and 
reference  data,  published  by  US  Army  Schools,  guided  the  tactical  em¬ 
ployment  and  established  equipment  characteristics. 


6,  Four  battalion  exercises  (two  Infantry  battalion,  two  mechanized 
infantry  battalion)  were  conducted.  Detailed  description  of  die  exercises 
is  contained  in  Annex  A.  The  full  range  of  typical  battalion  combat  was 
played:  movement-to -contact,  attack,  defense,  ind  retrograde  operations. 
Attachment  of  tanks  and  support  from  brigade  and  division  were  effected 
in  realistic  quantity  to  fit  each  tactical  situation.  Field  performance  was 
analyzed  to  expose  battalion  capabilities  and  weaknesses,  and  their  causes 
and  consequences. 
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General  Conclusions 

1.  Detailed  findings  and  recommendations  for  each  experimentation 
objective  are  presented  in  Sections  E3  through  V;  CONARC  questions  and 
data  requirements  in  Section  VI.  Many  of  the  findings  and  recommenda¬ 
tions  are  interrelated  and  affect  more  than  one  objective.  This  section 
summarizes  them,  analyzing  their  effect  on  the  battalion  as  a  whole.  Sev- 
eral  basic  conclusions  concerning  the  overall  effectiveness  of  the  battalion 
are  also  included. 

2.  Command  and  control  of  the  battalion  and  its  elements  depend  on 
knowledge  of  the  enemy  and  friendly  forces  and  the  ability  to  communi¬ 
cate  instructions.  Present  means  are  inadequate  to  keep  the  commanders 
properly  informed  and  support  their  personal  direction  of  the  battle.  In¬ 
formation  from  the  many  sources  is  assembled  and  displayed  with  insuf¬ 
ficient  speed,  accuracy  and  detail.  If  the  battalion  is  to  fight  effectively 
in  a  war  of  movement,  staff  organization  ar.d  functioning  must  be  stream¬ 
lined.  Commanders  must  know  the  tactical  and  logistic  situation  regard¬ 
less  of  their  location  on  the  battlefield.  The  present  nuclear  and  chemical 
warning  system  is  inadequate.  An  increased  exchange  of  combat  infor¬ 
mation  among  all  leaders  and  staff  is  needed.  Improved  use  of  communi¬ 
cations  and  display  of  information  will  overcome  most  deficiencies. 

3.  A  battalion  radio  net  is  required  to  pass  intelligence  and  warning 
alerts,  friendly  force  information,  and  important  administrative  traffic 
to  key  battalion  leaders  and  staff.  This  exchange  cannot  be  superimposed 
on  the  command  net.  Message  entry  devices  now  under  development  are 
expected  to  transmit  standard  and  routine  reposts  (logistical  status,  in¬ 
telligence,  position  location,  etc.)  simultaneously  with  voice  transmissions. 
Redesign  of  the  present  battalion  administrative  net,  with  minor  personnel 
and  equipment  augmentation,  offers  the  most  reasonable  solution. 

4.  The  decisive  effect  on  the  battalion  effort  expected  of  DAVY 
CROCKETT  fires  is  not  recognized  in  the  present  battalion  organization. 

To  degrade  control  and  support  from  DAVY  CROCKETT  fires  by  inade¬ 
quate  manning  and  command  is  an  unacceptable  economy.  Findings  and 
recommendations  concern  the  battalion  platoon  within  the  present  con¬ 
cepts  of  augmentation,  assembly  of  the  weapon's  team,  and  establishment 
of  fire  control.  Hie  most  powerful  weapon  within  the  battalion  is  entrust¬ 
ed  to  a  junior  NCO,  and  officer  supervision  is  provided  by  a  platoon 
leader  who  also  directs  the  mortar  section.  Section  leaders  are  required  , 
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for  both  weapons  elements.  Survey  is  needed  to  support  the  DAVY 
CROCKETT  section.  The  addition  of  a  platoon  radio  command  net  and  a 
small  wire  team  is  essential.  There  is  no  requirement  for  a  light  DAVY 
CROCKETT  system, 

5.  The  infantry  battalion's  rifle  companies  are  unacceptably  tied 
to  an  excessive  vehicle  tail.  The  company's  cross-country  mobility  is 
questionable.  The  1/4  and  3/4-ton  trucks  are  inadequate  weapons  carriers. 
Vehicle  additions  to  the  battalion  appear  necessary  to  support  wire  teams 
and  survey.  A  study  of  equipment  requirements,  basic  loads,  and  per¬ 
sonnel  transport  is  required  to  develop  a  minimum  motorization  for  the 
walking  infantry.  Movement  ability  is  not  provided  through  vehicle  in¬ 
crease;  it  must  be  obtained  in  the  improved  ability  of  the  foot  soldier  to 
move  quickly  over  relatively  short  distances  within  a  battalion  operational 
area. 

6.  Some  findings  did  not  permit  determination  of  specific  recom¬ 
mendations  because  of  personnel,  equipment,  time,  and  training  limi¬ 
tations.  Further  field  experimentation  and  study  by  agencies  within  the 
Combat  Development  System  are  required. 


Ill 

Objective  1 

— _ _ _  To  examine  the  effectiveness  of  control  as  pertains  to: 

Employment  of  maneuver  elements,  including 
attached  tank  units,  by  the  battalion  com¬ 
mand  structure  and  staff. 

<• 

The  battalion's  organization  for  combat  to 
facilitate  mission  accomplishment. 

Employment  of  indirect  fire  means  including 
external  fire  support  and  the  4.2-inch  mortar/ 

DAVY  CROCKETT  platoon. 

The  battalion's  acquisition  and  development 
of  remunerative  targets. 

The  capability  of  the  battalion  to  support 
logistically  the  tactical  operations. 

The  capability  of  the  battalion  to  shift  from 
non-nuclear  to  nuclear  warfare. 

A*  ilieaasUi  •(  Objective 

1.  Control  is  the  ability  of  the  battalion  commander,  his  staff,  and 
subordinate  commanders  to  plan  and  direct  combat  actions.  Effectiveness 
of  control,  or  the  degree  to  which  this  ability  is  present,  can  be  deter¬ 
mined  by  evaluating: 

a.  The  commander's  knowledge  of  the  enemy,  terrain,  and 
friendly  elements. 

4 

b.  The  commander's  capability  to  communicate  timely  decisions 
and  to  direct  their  execution. 

I 

c.  The  capability  of  component  elements  to  reset  to  the  decisions 
of  the  commander. 
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2.  Evaluation  and  measurement  of  the  six  subordinate  parts  of  the 
objective  are  interdependent  and  cannot  be  discussed  individually.  There¬ 
fore  the  findings  and  recommendations  that  follow  answer  the  objective  in 
its  entirety. 

B.  Finding  and  Reconmedatlons 

1.  Exchange  of  Intelligence  Information  and  Dissemination  of  Collec¬ 
tion  Guidance  (Appendix  1,  Annex  B,  p  79  ).  Existing  battalion  radio  nets 
are  inadequate  to  support  the  rapid,  continuous  exchange  of  intelligence 
information  and  the  dissemination  of  collection  instructions  required  during 
a  battalion  engagement.  Traffic  time  and  priority  of  command  communi¬ 
cations  preclude  the  use  of  the  battalion  command  net.  Neither  the  com¬ 
mand  nor  the  logistical  net  link  the  desired  subscribers.  Improved  com¬ 
munications  discipline  would  not  solve  the  problem. 

Recommendations 


a.  That  battalion  radio  (and  wire,  when  installed)  communica¬ 
tions  nets  be  redesigned  to  permit  expanded,  more  rapid  exchange  of 
intelligence  information  and  dissemination  of  collection  instructions. 

b.  That  consideration  be  given  to; 

(1)  Redesign  of  the  battalion  logistical  net  as  a  more  versa¬ 
tile  "secondary  battalion  command  net"  to  carry  intelligence  information 
as  well  as  administrative  and  logistic  traffic. 

(2)  The  use  of  message  entry  devices  (now  under  prototype 
study  for  transmission  of  artillery  fire  data)  to  expand  the  capability  of 
present  nets  through  non-voice  transmission  of  intelligence  data,  admin¬ 
istrative  or  logistic  information,  and  position  location  reports.  See  para 

16,  p  16. 

2.  Processing  of  Intelligence  Information  and  Direction  of  the  Intel¬ 
ligence  Effort  (Appendix  2,  Annex  B,  p  83  )■  Tihe  battalion  intelligence 
section  (intelligence  officer  and  intelligence  sergeant)  Is  unable  to  proc¬ 
ess  intelligence  effectively  within  the  time  available.  Two  men  cannot 
monitor  and  assemble  intelligence  information,  develop  detailed  assess¬ 
ments,  and  direct  a  closely-knit  collection  effort.  Anticipatory  planning 
is  rarely  possible.  Positive  supervision  and  coordination  are  often 
omitted.  These  deficiencies  are  unacceptable,  particularly  in  acquisition 
and  exploitation  of  nuclear  and  other  mass  fire  targets.  The  section's 
coordination  of  fallout  predictions  is  also  impaired  despite  the  assistance 
of  the  battalion  chemical  officer. 
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Recommendation 


That  an  additional  intelligence  specialist  (assistant  intelligence 
NCO)  be  provided  to  improve  the  battalion  capability  to  accomplish  com¬ 
bat  tasks.  A  modified  battalion  staff  organization,  integrating  the  S2  and 
S3  sections  (para  5,  p  12  ),  and  more  expeditious  transmission  of  intelli¬ 
gence  information  (para  1,  p  10  )  will  avoid  further  intelligence  personnel 
augmentation. 

3.  Responsiveness  of  Intelligence  Collection  Agencies  (Appendix  3, 
Annex  B,  p  85).  The  full  potential  of  battalion  collection  agencies  can¬ 
not  be  applied  because  of  organizational  relationships  and  allocation  of 
radar  and  communication  equipment.  The  rifle  company  commander's 
supervision  of  intelligence  collection  and  dissemination  is  limited  by  the 
number  and  priority  of  his  other  jobs.  Terrain  and  battlefield  conditions 
limit  the  usefulness  of  present  company  radars.  Their  integration  into 
tile  battalion  surveillance  {dan  is  difficult. 

Recommendations 


a.  That  an  intelligence  NCO  be  authorized  for  each  rifle  com¬ 
pany  to  assist  the  commander  in  planning  and  supervision  of  intelligence 
collection  and  in  dissemination  of  intelligence. 

b.  That  rifle  company  radar  equipment  and  personnel  be  deleted 
and  the  battalion  ground  surveillance  section  include  teams  for  attachment 
to  battalion  maneuver  elements  when  appropriate.  Suggested  section 
organization  is  shown  in  Appendix  3,  Annex  B,  p  85. 

4.  Exchange  and  Display  of  Friendly  Force  Information  (Appendix 
4.  Annex  B,  p  87  ).  Ihe  present  battalion  system  of  transmitting  and 
displaying  current  information  of  friendly  forces  is  inadequate.  Periodic 
and  emergency  reporting  does  not  offer  the  timeliness  and  detail  needed 
for  planning  and  supervision  of  combat  action.  Priority  command  traffic 
often  precludes  the  exchange  of  information.  Oral  description  is  time- 
consuming  despite  brevity  codes,  Rtysical  recording  on  unit  or  staff 
displays  is  also  slow. 

Recommendations 


a.  That  communications  nets  and  procedures  be  modified  to 
allow  prompt  transmission  and  exchange  of  friendly  force  information. 
See  para  l,  p  10  . 

b.  That  improved  reproduction  and  display  means  be  sought 

to  forntrii  critical  friendly  forces  information  to  the  battalion  commander 
regardless  of  his  location.  Recording  and  display  by  radio  operators 
ifcould  be  investigated. 
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5.  Relationship  of  Intelligence  and  Operations  Section  (Appendix  5, 
Annex  B,  p  89  Battalion  intelligence  and  operations  sections  normally 
function  in  the  field  as  an  integrated  working  unit.  The  TOE  organization 
does  not  express  this  relationship.  Intelligence  serves  the  operational 
master;  however,  both  intelligence  and  operations  personnel  must  be  inti¬ 
mately  aware  of  each  other's  activities.  Centralized  direction  by  a  single 
operations/intelligence  chief  through  appropriate  assistants  would  funnel 
the  effort  into  the  composite  product  needed  by  the  commander. 

Recommendation 


That  the  personnel,  equipment,  and  functions  of  the  battalion 
intelligence  and  operations  sections  be  integrated  under  the  direction  of 
an  operations/intelligence  officer. 

6.  Rear  Area  Security  (Appendix  6,  Annex  B,  p  91  ).  Gaps  between 
units  and  sensitive  ligfitly-protected  rear  elements  are  exposed  to  guerrilla 
activity  and  ground  or  air  infiltration  of  hostile  elements.  The  present 
battalion  organization  does  not  provide  adequate  surveillance  and  security 
without  dissipating  combat  elements.  Under  current  doctrine  priority  use 
of  battalion  resources  is  applied  to  frontal  and  flank  areas.  No  combat 
strength  or  command  attention,  other  than  contingency  {dans,  is  normally 
applied  to  rear  area  security  tasks.  Dependence  is  placed  upon  a  skele¬ 
tonized,  improvised  warning  effort  performed  by  supply,  maintenance, 
headquarters,  and  communications  personnel.  The  occasional  assignment 
of  this  task  to  the  reconnaissance  platoon  does  not  satisfy  this  requirement. 

Recommendation 


That  a  small  security  element  be  included  in  the  headquarters 
company  to  provide  rear  area  security  ami  surveillance. 

7.  Coordination  of  Helicopter  Movements  and  Helicopter-borne 
Fire  Support  (Appendix  7,  Annex  B,  p  93  1.  Battalions  require  a  simple, 
uniform  procedure  in  order  to  reduce  coordination  requirements  and  ex¬ 
pedite  response.  Alert  and  organization  of  friendly  forces  for  sir  move¬ 
ment  must  be  accomplished  in  the  minutes  immediately  preceding  the 
aircraft's  arrival  in  the  battalion  area.  To  exploit  helicopter  fire-support 
capability,  positive  centred  of  fire  support  and  maneuver  must  be  main¬ 
tained.  The  uae  of  nuclear  weapons  increases  the  requirement  for  posi¬ 
tive  control  of  aircraft. 

Recommendation 


That  simple,  uniform  procedures  for  the  rapid  integration  of 
helicopter  support  be  developed  in  order  to  reduce  coordination  time  and 
exploit  tactlcid  advantages. 
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8.  Warning  of  Employment  of  Nuclear/Chemical  Weapons  (Appendix 
8.  Annex*B,  p  95  V.  Present  warning  procedures  for  nuclear  /chemical 
fires,  delivered  on  call  or  on  targets  of  opportunity,  do  not  permit  timely 
engagement  of  targets  or  insure  rapid  alert  of  all  men  in  the  battalion 
area.  Delays  in  notifying  messengers,  patrols,  and  communications  and 
engineer  personnel  often  restrict  tile  use  of  the  weapon.  Warning  require 
ments  to  higher  headquarters,  adjacent  units,  and  nearby  aircraft  also 
retard  firing. 

Recommendations 


a.  That  a  revised  battalion  radio  net,  as  suggested  in  para  1, 
p  io  ,  bq  established  to  provide  warning  of  nuclear  or  chemical  employ¬ 
ment. 


b.  That  responsibility  for  nuclear /chemical  warning  coincide 
with  area  responsibility  (i.e. ,  rifle  company  commander  for  all  elements 
within  his  area)  rather  than  follow  command  channels  (i.  e, ,  engineer 
commander  for  all  his  elements  employed  within  the  battalion  area). 

c.  That  detailed  warning  techniques,  as  listed  in  Appendix  8, 
Annex  B,  p  96  ,  be  considered  for  notification  of  higher  headquarters, 
adjacent  headquarters,  and  men  frequently  separated  from  unit  communi¬ 
cations. 


9.  DAVY  CROCKETT  Hanning  and  Employment  j Appendix  9,  Annex 
B,  p  97 ~h  T^Je  ditferences  in  characteristics  of  the  light  anti  heavy 
DAVY  CROCKETT  weapons  systems  increase  the  problems  of  planning 
and  employment.  The  two  systems  do  not  significantly  improve  the  fire 
support  capability,  as  the  heavy  weapon  system  can  satisfy  all  fire  re¬ 
quests.  The  longer  range  of  the  heavy  weapon  offers  greater  depth  and 
choice  of  firing  positions,  and  the  requirement  for  off-vehicle  movement 
to  reach  forward,  defiladed  firing  locations  is  lessened.  Reduced  planning, 
training,  and  support  requirements  will  result  from  the  adoption  of  a 
single  weapon  system,  and  battalion  control  will  be  simplified.  Based 
upon  die  CON  ARC -designated  weapon  allocation,  nuclear  fire  support  can 
be  satisfied  with  only  two  launchers  and  related  equipment.  The  number 
cl  launchers  appears  to  have  little  direct  relationship  to  the  number  of 
rifle  companies  they  support.  The  weapons  are  normally  employed,  as  are 
the  battalion  mortars,  under  battalion  direction  and  control.  Their  range 
permits  support  of  more  than  one  company. 


Recommendation 

That  the  light  DAVY  CROCKETT  weapon  system  be  eliminated 
from  the  battalion  mortar  sad  DAVY  CROCKETT  platoon. 
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10.  Command  and  Control  Facilities  /Appendix  10,  Annex  B,  p  99  ). 
Physical  establishment  and  organization  of  an  alternate  command  post 
after  die  destruction  of  existing  battalion  command  and  control  facilities 
is  not  acceptable.  Since  enemy  nuclear  attacks  on  such  facilities  cannot 
be  anticipated,  prearranged  division  of  the  functions,  personnel,  and 
equipment  of  die  battalion  headquarters  is  required.  The  present  fragmen¬ 
tation  between  a  forward  command  group  and  die  command  post  proper 
depicts  the  desired  normal  separation.  Parallel  communications  and  an 
increased  exchange  of  information  should  permit  permanent  physical 
division.  The  placement  of  the  forward  command  group  in  close  proximity 
to  one  of  die  ~4*‘>  companies  would  limit  local  security  requirements  and 
avoid  concentration  of  personnel  and  vehicles  at  a  single  battalion  head¬ 
quarters. 

Recommendation 


That  permanent  division  of  battalion  command  post  functions, 
personnel,  and  equipment  be  developed  as  normal  doctrine. 

11.  ENT  AC  Authorisation  (Appendix  11,  Annex  B,  p  lQi  ).  The 
ENT  AC 's  characteristics  significantly  limit  its  usefulnessin  close  support 
oi  the  rifle  company.  Its  use  is  restricted  by  terrain  conditions  and  com¬ 
bat  situations,  and  commander's  organization  for  combat  and  support  of 
maneuver  is  complicated.  There  is  greater  opportunity  for  selective 
employment  under  battalion  control.  At  this  time,  recoilless  rifle-type 
weapons  provide  better  support  for  the  rifle  company  than  is  possible  with 
the  present  ENT  AC. 

Recommendation 


That  ENT  AC  be  replaced  in  the  rifle  company  with  the  106mm 
recoilless  rifle  until  such  time  as  a  suitable  replacement  AT/assault 
weapon  becomes  available.  (Latest  TOE  replaces  ENT  AC  with  106mm 
recoilless  rifle. ) 

12.  Vehicle  Requirements  of  the  Infantry  Battalion's  Rifle  Company 
(Appendix  12.  Annex  B,  p  103  ).  Hie  many  vehicles  of  the  infantry  bat¬ 
talion's  rifle  company  (14  trucks  and  S  trailers)  add  appreciably  to  the 
commander 'e  problems  of  control,  security,  and  support.  Most  of  these 
vehicles  provide  logistical  support  or  weapons,  weapons  crew,  ammuni¬ 
tion,  and  equipment  transportation.  Personnel,  maintenance,  and  supply 
requirements,  as  well  as  problems  of  concealment  and  security,  detract 
from  their  value.  Effectiveness  is  materially  depreciated  in  broken 
terrain  when  the  vehicles  must  be  separated  (torn  the  riflemen.  However, 
rifle  company  vehicular  movement  is  habitually  timed  to  the  dismounted 
mobility  of  the  rifle  platoons.  The  preponderance  of  local,  short  moves 
lessens  their  importance. 
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Recommendation 


That  the  number  of  rifle  company  vehicles  be  reduced  by  com¬ 
bining  and  reducing  equipment  and  basic  loads  and  dismounting  weapons 
crew  personnel. 

13.  Internal  Battalion  Mortar/DAVY  CROCKETT  Platoon  Control 
(Appendix  13,  Annex  B,  p  105  ).  Command  direction  of  the  battalion 
mortar  and  DAVY  CROCKETT  platoon  is  unsatisfactory  because  of  in¬ 
sufficient  personnel,  communications,  and  transport.  Platoon  coordina¬ 
tion  and  supervision  of  the  normally  separated  mortar  elements  and  DAVY 
CROCKETT  squaas  is  limited  by  the  single  vehicle  in  platoon  headquarters 
and  the  dependence  upon  the  fire  direction  and  DAVY  CROCKETT  radio 
nets  for  communications.  The  tasking  of  the  senior  mortar  squad  leader 
to  control  the  four  squads,  particularly  when  the  platoon  occupies  two 
firing  positions  or  during  displacement,  does  not  solve  the  problem.  Sim¬ 
ilarly  in  the  DAVY  CROCKETT  section,  the  senior  squad  leader  cannot 
effectively  control  his  three  squads.  FDC  communications  and  operations 
cannot  be  carried  out  with  present  communication,  equipment,  and  per¬ 
sonnel  authorization,  particularly  when  the  FDC  must  be  subdivided.  The 
following  recommendations  will  improve  the  platoon  organization;  however, 
the  deficiencies  listed  above  and  in  Sections  IV  and  V  question  the  worth 
of  the  concept  of  DAVY  CROCKETT  organization  and  employment. 

Recommendations 


a.  That  an  additional  vehicle,  driver,  and  communications  be 
furnished  t’  platoon  sergeant  so  that  he  may  properly  assist  the  platoon 
leader. 

b.  That  mortar  and  DAVY  CROCKETT  section  leaders  be  au¬ 
thorized  for  control  and  supervision  of  these  elements.  A  vehicle,  radio, 
and  driver  are  also  required  for  the  DAVY  CROCKETT  section  leader. 

c.  That  an  additional  fire  direction  computer  be  authorized  for 

the  FDC. 

d.  That  a  platoon  command  net  be  established,  and  that  the  use 
of  message  entry  devices  between  forward  observers  and  the  FDC  be 
evaluated.  See  para  1,  p  10. 

14.  Direction  and  Coordination  of  Combat  Trains  Operations  (Appendix 
14,  Annex  6,  p  109  ).  The  battalion  S4  under  the  present  concept  is  the 
direct  supervisor  of  the  combat  trains  area.  These  operational  duties 
restrict  him  to  the  combat  trains  location.  He  is  unable  to  effectively 
exercise  centralized  control  and  supervision  of  the  battalion  logistical 
effort. 
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Recommendations 

a.  That  a  logistical  control  point  be  established  in  the  combat 
trains  area. 

b.  That  the  battalion  motor  officer  be  designated  as  combat 
trains  commander  in  addition  to  his  primary  duties. 

c.  That  one  of  the  two  battalion  supply  sergeants  be  positioned 
at  the  combat  trains  area  with  a  primary  duty  of  operating  the  logistical 
control  point. 

d.  That  communications  capability  (in  the  battalion  logistical 
net)  be  established  at  the  logistical  control  point,  utilizing  either  the  Si/ 

S4  communications  vehicle  or  adding  a  vehicle,  driver,  and  radio  to  the 
support  platoon  TOE. 

15.  Direction  and  Coordination  of  Medical  Evacuation  (Appendix  15, 
Annex  B,  p  ill ).  The  direction  and  coordination  of  the  medical  evacu- 
ation  effort,  so  that  aid  evacuation  teams  can  promptly  adjust  to  unexpect¬ 
ed  casualty  loads,  are  not  effective.  Present  communications  facilities 
among  the  battalion  surgeon,  medical  section  leader,  aid  evacuation  teams, 
and  supported  companies  are  inadequate.  Centralized  control  is  required 
to  employ  the  full  evacuation  potential. 

Recommendation 

That  ail  medical  evacuation  vehicles  be  equipped  with  a  communi¬ 
cations  capability  to  enter  the  battalion  logistical  net  and  monitor  the 
supported  company  net. 

IS.  Exchange  of  Information  to  Guide  the  Logistical  Effort  (Appendix 
16,  Annex  B,  p~113).  Coordination  and  responsiveness  of  logistical 
elements  are  affected  by  a  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  tactical  situation. 

Delays  or  hurried  coordination  often  result  when  there  is  not  sufficient 
information  on  friendly  elements,  enemy,  and  terrain.  Demands  from 
supported  elements  occur  on  a  crash  or  periodic  basis,  causing  peak 
communication  traffic  loads  during  or  immediately  following  critical  com¬ 
bat  action  and  during  the  daily  resupply  period. 

Recommendation 

That  logistical  elements  monitor  a  battalion  information  net  to 
maintain  knowledge  of  the  tactical  situation.  Use  of  message  entry  devices 
should  be  considered.  See  para  1,  p  10. 
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17,  Responsiveness  of  Logistical  Support  (Appendix  17,  Annex  B. 
p  115  >.  Battalion  medical,  supply,  and  transportation  elements  encounter 
distinct  difficulties  in  responding  to  the  needs  of  combat  elements.  Com¬ 
pany  casualty  treatment  and  evacuation  are  restricted  because  of  the  co¬ 
ordination  requirements  imposed  on  one  of  the  company  aidmen.  Speed 
in  refueling  of  vehicles  is  handicapped  by  primary  reliance  on  bulk  trans¬ 
portation  of  gasoline.  The  computed  weight  and  bulk  of  the  estimated 
basic  load  of  the  infantry  battalion  appears  to  exceed  the  rated  capacity 
of  battalion  transport.  The  safety  and  security  requirements  for  the 
transport  of  the  prescribed  nuclear  load  of  DA  v  r  CROCKETT  weapons  of 
both  the  infantry  and  mechanized  infantry  battalions  increases  thi  vehi¬ 
cular  need. 

Recommendations 


a.  That  an  additional  company  aidman  be  authorized. 

b.  That  battalions  be  provided  with  a  partial  capability  for  5- 
gallon  gasoline  can  transportation  and  distribution,  and  that  multiple 
outlets  be  added  to  each  1200-gallon  gasoline  tanker. 

c.  That  the  basic  load  and  transport  capacity  of  the  infantry 
battalion  be  reviewed  to  insure  their  compatibility. 
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IV 

Objeetive  2 

fnthe  4. 2-inch  mortar/DAVY  CROCKETT  platoon,  to  determine 

Minimum  required  strength  for  the  DAVY 
CROCKETT  section 

Survey  requirements  of  the  Platoon. 

Problems,  if  any,  encountered  in  transition 
from  4.2-inch  mortor  to  DAVY  CROCKETT 
as  the  primary  weapon. 


A«  BlgevisUi  of  Objective 

1.  DAVY  CROCKETT  fires  supplement,  rather  than  substitute  for, 
non-nuclear  fire  support.  In  non-nuclear  warfare  the  section  must  main¬ 
tain  the  three  launchers  and  their  vehicles  and  equipment  in  a  stand-by 
status.  When  the  outbreak  of  nuclear  warfare  occurs,  the  section  actively 
supports  the  battalion  fire  {dan.  The  latter  role  imposes  added  tasks  of 
reconnaissance;  augmentation  with  additional  personnel  with  specialized 
training;  selection  and  occupation  of  positions,  emplacement,  firing, 
displacement;  installation  and  maintenance  of  communications;  and  am¬ 
munition  supply.  Consideration  of  three  manning  levels  is  involved;  the 
TOE  3-man  section,  a  9-man  section  Including  the  6-man  DA  augmenta¬ 
tion,  and  a  15-man  section  including  six  additional  battalion  mortarmen 
cross-trained  to  perform  as  DAVY  CROCKETT  crewmen. 

2.  The  use  of  survey  data  should  improve  first  round  hit  probability 
and  reduce  adjustment  or  registration  as  well  as  the  resultant  disclosure. 
However,  the  practicality  of  field  survey  operations  must  be  measured 

in  terms  of  the  need  for  increased  accuracy,  speed  of  target  engagement, 
and  effectiveness  of  the  platoon's  fires.  The  movement  of  forces  on  the 
ROAD  battlefield  presents  a  continuing  requirement  for  weapon  position 
and  target  area  data.  Nuclear  safety  requirements  demand  accurate  tar¬ 
get  location. 

3.  When  nuclear  warfare  is  anticipated,  the  DAVY  CROCKETT 
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section,  with  it*  launchers  and  prescribed  nuclear  load,  moves  from  the 
trains  area  to  join  the  forward  combat  element*.  The  section  ts  augmented 
with  additional  personnel.  However,  the  mortars  must  continue  to  provide 
conventional  fire  support. 

B.  Findings  sad  Reeeaaeadalleas 

1.  Minimum  Required  Strength  for  the  DAVY  CROCKETT  Section 
(Appendix  lg,  Annex  B,  p  117  ).  In  a  non-nuclear  environment  the 
DAVY  CROCKETT  section  must  preserve  Its  operational  readiness.  This 
includes  the  maintenance  of  equipment  authorized  the  three  teams,  the 
movement  and  security  of  vehicles  and  equipment,  and  the  maintenance  of 
communications.  The  supervision  and  direction  of  the  teams'  readiness 
measures  and  the  coordination  and  augmentation  of  the  section  during  the 
transition  to  a  nuclear  environment  cannot  be  accomplished  effectively 

by  the  senior  team  leader.  A  section  leader  and  three  team  leaders  are 
needed. 

A  nuclear  environment  demands  mobility  as  well  as  speed  In  adjust¬ 
ment  and  delivery  of  fires.  The  tasks  performed  simultaneously  within 
each  team  are  beyond  the  capabilities  of  a  three-man  team.  A  five-man 
team  is  recommended.  Additional  personnel  to  provide  this  five-man 
team  should  be  from  sources  external  to  the  battalion.  Individuals  must 
be  fully-qualified  at  time  of  assignment  and  remain  with  the  DAVY 
CROCKETT  section  throughout  the  period  of  nuclear  warfare. 

Recommendations 

a.  That  die  DAVY  CROCKETT  section  during  nou-nuclear  war¬ 
fare  conditions  consist  of  a  section  leader  and  three  team  leaders  with 
appropriate  transportation  and  communications. 

b.  That  under  nuclear  warfare  conditions  twelve  additonal  men 
be  furnished  the  section  from  sources  external  to  the  battalion.  Detailed 
organization  is  described  in  Appendix  18,  Annex  B,  p  117. 

2.  Survey  Requirements  of  the  Platoon  (Appendix  19,  Annex  B, 

p  123  ).  The  requirement  to  mass  and  deliver  surprise  fires  effectively 
can  be  satisfied  by  the  mortar  elements  of  the  platoon  without  survey  if 
accurate  maps  are  available.  Improved  accuracy  can  be  obtained,  how¬ 
ever,  through  die  use  of  survey  data. 

DAVY  CROCKETT  weapons  must  deliver  the  same  types  of  fires-"” 
effectively.  Adjustment  with  spotting  rounds  provides  accuracy  within 
the  limitations  of  the  weapon;  however,  at  times  tactical  considerations 
will  restrict  or  prohibit  adjustment.  The  need  for  increased  accuracy  of 
firing  data  without  benefit  of  adjustment  warrants  the  use  of  survey. 
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Recommendation 


That  survey  data  be  provided  for  the  employment  of  DAVY 
CROCKETT  weapons.  If  made  available  to  the  DAVY  CROCKETT  section. 

It  should  also  be  used  to  Improve  the  accuracy  of  mortar  dree. 

3.  Problems  Encountered  In  Transition  from  4.2-inch  Mortar  to 
DAVY  CROCKETT  as  the  Primary  Weapon  (Appendix  20,  Annex  B,  p  1251- 
The  platoon  leader  is  unable  to  provide  the  necessary  cilrectioo,  coordina- 
tion.  and  supervision  for  both  mortar  acd  DAVY  CROCKETT  elements  if 
they  axe  employed  concurrently.  Better  command  and  control  are  possible 
if  the  platoon  sergeant  Is  furnished  a  separate  means  of  transportation  and 
a  section  lender  for  the  four  mortar  squads  is  added.  These  transition 
problems,  ns  discussed  under  effectiveness  of  control  (para  13,  p  15  ) 

,  and  manpower  requirements  of  the  DAVY  CROCKETT  section  (para  1. 
p  20  )  are  eliminated  If  those  recommendations  are  followed.  When 
mortarmen  are  used  to  augment  the  DAVY  CROCKETT  section,  the  mortar 
fire  capability  is  reduced  in  proportion  to  the  number  and  skill  of  individuals 
taken  from  mortar  crews  and  the  time  during  which  mortars  are  employed 
without  full  crews. 

Recommendation 


That  changes  recommended  in  para  13,  p  15  and  paxa  1,  p  20 
be  adopted  to  lessen  transition  problems. 
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Objective  3 

To  sWt*s~ttn*  fV'Junes'wr'-ii  for  wife  :>-• 
-wncation*  m  fb#  infer fr^  orv3  '“«<*' or •  ie>; 
mforfr^  be?tefionv 


A.  •lifitiUt  •(0k|tHlvf 

The  inability  of  wire  to  provide  timely  communications  during  the 
rapid  and  frequent  shifts  of  a  war  of  movemef.t  has  increased  dependence 
on  radio.  The  latter,  however,  has  unavoidable  limitations  in  lir.e-of- 
sight  transmission,  possible  compromise  of  security,  and  threat  of  hostile 
jamming.  As  time,  tactical  situation,  and  unit  capabilities  permit,  wire 
nets  are  installed  to  assume  radio  traffic  loads.  Radio  then  becomes  the 
emergency  standby.  Normally,  priority  wire  Install  alien  by  die  battalion 
communications  platoon  links  the  companies  to  the  battalion  headquarters 
and  establishes  fire  direction  nets.  Component  elements  initiate  their 
own  internal  wire  circuits,  giving  similar  priority  to  command  and  fire- 
support.  The  tactical  posture  and  mission,  changes  in  organization  for 
combat,  dispersion,  etc.  determine  the  extent  of  the  wire  requirements. 

B.  Fla4iig  aid  Bee«BB#B4a(l«as 

1.  Need  for  Wire  Communications  (Appendix  21,  Annex  B,  p  127  ). 
More  opportunities  exist  for  wire  usage  than  are  suggested  in  present 
doctrine.  A  limited  wire  system  appears  desirable  and  feasible  for  both 
Infantry  and  mechanized  infantry  battalions  during  movement-to-contact 
operations,  particularly  during  periods  of  Imposed  radio  silence.  Wire 
link  between  the  main  command  post  and  command  group,  and  to  a  dis¬ 
mounted  lead  company,  assists  in  control  and  security.  During  the  con¬ 
duct  of  dismounted  attacks,  wire  communication  between  the  battalion  and 
the  attacking  company  command  posts  is  equally  necessary.  The  most 
extensive  reliance  on  wire  communication  occurs,  however,  during  de¬ 
fensive  operations.  The  wire  requirements  for  the  mechanized  infantry 
battalion  in  the  defense  and  in  dismounted  operations  are  essentially  the 
same  as  those  of  the  infantry  battalion. 
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Recocamenrfaticn 


That  current  doctrine  be  revised  to  specify  additional  ard  appro¬ 
priate  opportunities  for  the  use  of  wire  in  movernect-to-contact  and  attack 
•jp«T Juor.s  and  to  express  the  wire  needs  of  the  mechanized  infantry 

battalion  in  defense  and  dismounted  operations. 

» .  Capability  to  Install,  Operate,  and  Maintain  Wire  Communication 
;  Appendi  x  ,  Anrvex  B ,  p  129  j .  Tile  I nian try  battalion's  capability  to 
eatahujih  an  effective  "wire  system  within  its  headquarters  and  to  its  organic 
and  attached  elements  is  impaired  by  the  tack  of  a  wire  chief  for  one  of  its 
three  wire  teams.  £>atiea  of  the  w.re  foreman  at  battalion  headquarters 
make  it  undesirable  to  use  him  as  a  wire  team  chief.  The  mechanized 
infantry  battalion  with  equipment  and  personnel  for  only  one  wire  team  is 
incapable  d  providing  a  defensive  wire  system.  Further,  Its  switchboard 
capability  cannot  provide  minimum  switching  facilities  for  most  tactical 
operations.  Similar  comparison  of  rifle  company  requirements  In  each 
battalion  reveals  the  need  for  wt remen  to  install  and  maintain  the  mech¬ 
anized  company's  system.  In  the  battalion  mortar  and  DAVY  CROCKETT 
platoon,  the  wire  allocation  is  Insufficient.  The  allocation  does  not  permit 
establishment  of  wire  circuits  from  the  forward  observers  or  DAVY 
CROCKETT  teams  to  the  platoon  headquarters  or  FDC  without  relay  through 
company  switchboards.  While  personnel  of  the  platoon  car.  establish  the 
wire  system  they  cannot  maintain  the  wire  lines. 

Recommendations 


a.  That  an  additional  wire  chief  be  authorized  In  the  infantry 
battalion  communication  platoon. 

b.  That  an  additional  three-man  wire  team,  with  appropriate 
transportation,  and  additional  wire  and  switchboard  facilities  be  authorized 
for  the  mechanized  infantry  battalion  communication  platoon. 

c.  That  the  mechanized  infantry  rifle  company  be  authorized 
two  wiremen. 

d.  That  the  battalion  mortar  and  DAVY  CROCKETT  platoon  be 
authorized  a  two-man  wire  team  and  increased  wire  and  associated  equip¬ 
ment. 
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I  SCONARC  Questions  and 
Data  Requirements 

Question  l 

What  is  the  maximum  frontage  and  depth  of  the 
area  of  influence  of  the  reinforced  rifle  com¬ 
pany  in  the  various  compositions  and  situations 
considered? 

The  frontage  cf  company  attacks  varied  from  700  to  1900  meters,  de¬ 
pending  upon  reinforcement,  enemy,  and  terrain.  In  the  defense,  company 
frontage  varied  from  800  to  2100  meters;  depth,  from  1200  to  2500  meters. 
See  description  and  figures  in  Appendix  2,  Annex  A,  p  61  .  Company  ex¬ 
ercises  could  not  verify  the  area  of  influence  because  of  personnel  and 
equipment  shortages.  However,  the  above  frontages  and  depths  are  prac¬ 
tical  for  reinforced  company  employment. 


Question  2 

What  is  the  optimum  flank- to- flank  frontage 
cf  the  area  occupied  by  the  reinforced  rifle 
c  -k. parry  in  the  offense  and  defense? 

Valid  measurement  of  company  positions  was  not  possible  because  of 
personnel  and  equipment  shortages. 


Question  3 

Wkat  changes  occur  in  the  area  occupied  and 
the  area  influenced  by  a  given  unit  in  the  tran¬ 
sition  from  non-nuclear  to  nuclear  conditions? 

No  identifiable  change  in  the  area  occupied  occurred  In  transition  to 
nuclear  conditions.  The  battalion's  non-nuclear  and  nuclear  disposition 
were  essentially  the  same.  There-  was  no  extension  of  the  area  influenced 
as  DAVY  CROCKETT  did  not  extend  the  range  of  non-nuclear  fire  support. 
Changes  in  the  conduct  of  combat  within  the  area  influenced  did  occur, 
particularly  in  the  defense.  Frequent  movement  and  changes  in  disposi¬ 
tion  of  units  were  necessary  to  avoid  presenting  a  nuclear  target  to  the 
enemy.  Key  terrain  was  often  denied  by  concentrated  fire  support  rather 
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than  physical  occupation.  The  employment  of  the  battalion  mortar  and 
DAVY  CROCKETT  platoon  was  changed.  See  Appendixes  9,  18,  and  20, 
Annex  B,  pp  97,  117,  and  125. 


Question  4 

that  combination  of  tank  and  mechanized  units 
within  the  battalion  appears  most  effective  ? 

The  battalion  command  structure  can  effectively  manage  up  to  five 
major  maneuver  elements.  Any  combination  of  tank,  mechanized  infantry, 
and  infantry  companies  can  be  used.  The  use  of  less  than  three  companies 
restricts  the  flexibility  of  the  battalion  and  fails  to  exploit  the  command 
and  control  potential. 


Question  5 

that  is  the  optimum  number  of  platoon-site 
maneuver  elements  per  reinforced  company 
commensurate  with  operational  requirement 
and  controllability ? 

The  number  of  maneuver  elements  was  not  developed  because  of 
personnel  and  equipment  limitations.  Control  of  three  to  five  maneuver 
elements  appears  practical. 


Question  6 

8  hat  combat  formations  of  the  reinforced  com¬ 
pany  (and  platoon  where  appropriate)  proved  to 
be  the  most  satisfactory  in  each  of  the  situ-  - 
tions  considered? 

Evaluation  of  company  and  platoon  formations  was  not  possible  be¬ 
cause  of  personnel  and  equipment  limitations. 


Question  7 

Are  there  sufficient  4. 2-inch  mortar  fire  con¬ 
trol  person  set* 

A  mortar  section  leader  and  an  additional  fire  direction  compute!  for 
the  platoon  YDC  are  required.  See  Appendix  IS,  Annex  B,  p  105. 
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Question  8 


What  is  the  optimum  organisation  and  -equip* 
ment  of  the  4.2-inek  Mortar/DAVY  CROCKETT 
platoon? 

Recommended  organization  and  additional  equipment  are  shown  be¬ 
low.  See  Appendixes  13,  18,  and  22,  Annex  B,  pp  3.05,  117,  and  129. 


1  14  29  4  13 

(Augmentation) 


ADDED  ADDED  ADDED  ADDED 


1  Lt  Trk  Dvr  1  Sec  Ldr 
1  Fire  Dir 
Computer 

1  Lt  Trk 


1  Sec  Ldr  1  Lt  Trk  Dvr 

3  Computers 
3  Loaders 

1  Lt  Trie  2  Lt  Trk 
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Question  9 


What  is  the  optimum  organization  for  the  DAW 
CROCKETT  section  where: 

a.  Only  three  TOE  individuals  are  authorized, 
i.e.,  three  squad  leaders?  three  gunners? 
one  each  squad  leader,  gunner,  assistant 
gunner? 

Draft  DA  TOEs,  providing  three  team  leaders, were  applied  during 
this  experiment.  An  additional  section  leader  is  recommended.  See 
Appendixes  13,  and  18,  Annex  B,  pp  105  and  117. 


b.  Augmentation  to  organize  two  additional 
squads  in  an  emergency  is  furnished  by 
other  members  of  the  4.2-inch  mortar/ 

DAVY  CROCKETT  platoon  who  have  been 
cross  trained? 

Mortar  personnel  augmentation  is  not  considered  practical.  See 
Appendixes  18  and  20,  Annex  B,  pp  117  and  125. 


c.  Armament  for  three-man  TOE  squad  in¬ 
cludes  three  weapons  systems  (one  heavy, 
two  light,  with  transport}? 

DA  TOE  changed  die  armament  to  two  heavy  and  one  light  system. 
The  deletion  of  the  light  system  is  recommended.  See  Appendix  9,  Annex 
B,  p  97. 


Question  10 

Is  any  augmentation  to  4.2-inch  mortar/DAVY 
CROCKETT  platoon  fire  control  personnel  nec¬ 
essary  under  the  conditions  enumerated  in 
Question  9? 

A  DAVY  CROCKETT  section  leader  and  an  additional  fire  direction 
computer  are  needed  for  fire  control,  supervision,  and  coordination,  fee 
Appendixes  13  and  18,  Annex  B,  pp  105  and  117. 
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Question  11 

What  diminiskment  of  4. 2-inch  mortar  capability 
occurs  when  DAVY  CROCKETT  is  augmented 
and  employed? 

Reduced  capability  Is  in  proportion  to  the  number,  skill,  ami  length 
of  time  individuals  are  taken  from  the  mortar  crews.  See  Appendix  20, 
Annex  B,  p  125. 


Question  12 

What  are  the  survey  requirements  for  the  4.2- 
inch  mortar/DAVY  CROCKETT  platoon ? 

Survey  is  required  for  DAVY  CROCKETT  to  obtain  improved  accuracy 
of  fires  and  reduce  disclosure  of  weapon  position  by  preliminary  spotting 
rounds.  Extension  of  survey  to  mortar  elements  will  increase  accuracy 
of  their  fires.  See  Appendix  10,  Annex  B,  p  123. 


Question  13 

Are  the  DAVY  CROCKETT  weapons  more  ef¬ 
fective  when  attached  to  rifle  companies  or 
when  employed  under  battalion  control? 

DAVY  CROCKETT  weapons  are  employed  more  effectively  under 
battalion  control.  See  Appendix  9,  Annex  B,  p  97. 


Question  14 

What  effect  does  habitual  or  extended  usage  of 
(  the  DAVE  CROCKETT  have  on  the  4.2-inch 

mortar  fire  capability? 

The  platoon  leader  cannot  provide  the  needed  direction,  coordination, 
and  supervision  for  concurrent  employment  of  mortar  and  DAVY  CROCKETT 
elements.  A  separate  means  of  transportation  for  the  platoon  sergeant  and 
the  addition  of  a  mortar  section  leader  permits  acceptable  delegation  of 
some  of  his  functions.  When  mortar  elements  augment  the  DAVY  CROCKETT 
section,  the  mortar  fire  capability  is  reduced  in  proportion  to  the  number, 
skill,  and  length  of  time  individuals  are  taken  from  the  mortars  crews. 

See  Appendixes  18  and  20,  Annex  B,  pp  117  and  125. 
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Question  IS 

What  is  the  optimum  level  of  control  of  nuclear 
employment? 

a.  Control  of  DAVY  CROCKETT  systems  is  best  retained  at  battalion 
level.  The  battalion  can  also  acquire  remunerative  targets  for  attack  by 
division  nuclear  weapons,  famishing  the  following  information: 

1)  Location  of  desired  ground  zero  (DGZ). 

2)  Location  of  friendly  troop  dispositions. 

3)  Configuration  of  friendly  forward  elements. 

4)  Condition  of  friendly  forces:  exposed  or  protected. 

5)  Desirable  time  of  firing, 

6)  Special  considerations  (i.e. ,  fallout,  bonus  damage,  etc.). 

b.  Detailed  target  analysis  and  selection  of  appropriate  delivery 
means,  height  of  burst,  and  on  occasion  nuclear  yield,  are  best  accom¬ 
plished  at  the  division  fire  support  coordination  center  (FSC C)  for  the 
following  reasons: 

i 

1)  Division  FSCC  maintains  the  current  status  of  nuclear  de¬ 
livery  means  and  allocated  nuclear  weapons. 

2)  Sufficient  trained  target  analysis  personnel  are  available. 

3)  FSCC  has  greater  flexibility  in  selection  of  delivery  means. 

4)  Friendly  troop  warning  can  be  more  rapidly  disseminated 
with  communication  facilities  available  to  the  division. 


Question  16 

What  are  the  battalion’s  requirements  for  engi¬ 
neer  support? 

Battalion  requirements  include  recommendations  and  advice  on  engi¬ 
neer  employment,  clearing  and  laying  minefields,  barrier  development, 
and  preparation  of  obstacles,  positions,  hapty  fortifications,  and  field 
works.  These  needs  can  be  satisfied  normally  by  the  engineer  company 
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supporting  the  brigade. 


Question  17 

To  what  extent  is  wire  communication  required 
or  desired  in  the  mechanized  and  infantry  bat¬ 
talions? 

More  opportunities  exist  for  wire  usage  than  are  suggested  in  present 
doctrine.  A  limited  wire  system  appears  desirable  and  feasible  for  both 
infantry  and  mechanized  infantry  battalions  during  movement  to  contact 
operations,  particularly  when  radio  silence  is  imposed.  Control  and  se¬ 
curity  are  aided  if  wire  links  are  established  between  the  main  command 
post  and  comma,  xi  group,  and  to  dismounted  companies  until  initial  con¬ 
tact  is  made  with  the  enemy.  During  the  conduct  of  dismounted  attacks 
wire  communication  between  the  battalion  and  company  command  posts 
is  also  necessary.  During  defensive  operations  the  entire  battalion  places 
primary  reliance  on  wire.  The  wire  requirements  of  the  mechanized 
infantry  battalion  in  the  defense  and  in  dismounted  operations  are  essen¬ 
tially  the  same  as  those  of  the  infantry  battalion.  Sec  Appendixes  21  and 
22,  Annex  B,  pp  127  and  129. 


Question  18 

As  components  of  the  overall  reaction  time 
(time  from  appearance  of  a  target  to  the  actual 
engagement  of  the  target),  what  is  the  relative- 
importance  of  the  following  factors: 

a.  Human  judgement  —  decisions ,  assignment 
of  priorities,  end  evaluation  of  information? 

b.  Communication  —  waiting  for  circuits,  fail¬ 

ure  of  equipment ,  raid  actual  transmission 
time? 

c.  Data  processing  -  storage,  retrieval  and 
display  of  information,  fire  direction  compu¬ 
tations,  and  inventory  control? 

a.  Human  judgement  applied  in  evaluating  information,  rendering 
decisions,  and  assigning  priorities  is  of  greatest  importance  in  executing 
nuclear  fire  missions.  See  Appendix  5,  Annex  B,  p  89  .  Communication 
closely  follows  human  judgement  as  there  is  greater  need  for  communi¬ 
cation  in  warning  friendly  troops,  notification  cf  higher  headquarters,  and 
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coordination  and  exchange  of  information.  Both  are  more  important  than 
data  processing. 

b.  In  the  execution  of  non-nuclear  fires,  communication  is  most 
important.  The  need  for  accuracy  and  quick  response  in  data  processing 
is  more  important  titan  human  judgement,  as  the  latter  is  primarily  ac¬ 
complished  by  compliance  with  standing  operating  procedures. 


Question  19 

Are  reaction  times  sufficiently  long  to  have  an 
adverse  tactical  effect  (e.g.,  because  of  disap¬ 
pearance  of  the  target )? 

Frequently  reaction  times  are  too  long  to  exploit  tactical  advantage. 
Improvement  appears  feasible  if: 

a.  Non-fire  mission  traffic  is  removed  from  the  fire  direction  net 
of  the  battalion  mortar  and  DAVY  CROCKETT  platoon.  See  Appendix  13, 
Annex  B,  p  105. 

b.  Simplified  automatic  data  processing  is  used.  See  answer  to 
Question  20,  below. 

c.  Improved  and  faster  target  analysis  for  nuclear  fires  is  provided. 
See  Appendixes  7  and  10,  Annex  B,  pp  03  and  99, 

d.  Faster  and  more  positive  warning  to  friendly  forces  is  possible. 
See  Appendix  8,  Annex  B,  p  95. 

e.  Inaccuracies  in  target  location  are  reduced.  See  Appendix  19, 
Annex  B,  p  123. 


Question  20 

To  whtU  extent  and  how  could  improved  communi¬ 
cation  systems  and  ADPS  have  reduced  the  reac¬ 
tion  times  observed ?  If  possible,  be  specific 
as  to  tashf  which  might  have  been  performed 
by  ADPS. 

See  response  to  Question  19,  above .  Reaction  time  will  be  reduced 
by  developing  a  battalion  radio  net  which  provides  continuing  knowledge  of 
enemy  and  friendly  forces  to  principal  tactical  and  support  personnel. 

See  Appendix  1,  Annex  B,  p  79  .  If  the  net  can  accommodate  a  simplified 
battlefield  ADPS,  the  following  actions  will  be  performed  more  effectively} 
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a.  Exchange  of  tactics!  knowledge  among  battalion  operations/ 
intelligence  section,  reconnaissance  and  surveillance  elements,  and  for¬ 
ward  observers. 

b.  Retransmission  of  target  intelligence  to  organic,  higher,  and 
adjacent  units. 

c.  Storage,  display,  and  comparison  of  target  information.  See 
Appendixes  1  and  2,  Annex  B,  pp  79  and  83. 

d.  Target  analysis.  See  Appendix  13,  Annex  B,  p  105. 

e.  Exchange  of  logistical  information  and  requirements.  See 
Appendixes  4  and  16,  Annex  Bi  PP  87  and  113. 


Question  21 

I that  is  the  comparative  rate  of  combat  attri¬ 
tion,  US  and  Aggressor!  forces,  in  Ac  experi¬ 
mental  situations ?  ' 

Data  were  not  developed  because  of  personnel  and  equipment  short¬ 
ages. 


Question  22 

Is  the  battalion  administrative  support  capa¬ 
bility  adequate  in  the  situations  considered ? 

V hat  augmentation,  if  any,  is  suggested? 

Coordination  and  direction  of  logistic  support  elements  require  the 
establishment  of  a  control  point  in  the  combat  brains  area.  Change  in 
location  and  function  of  logistics  personnel  and  communications  is  nec¬ 
essary.  Added  radios  for  medical  evacuation  vehicles,  an  additional 
company  aid  man,  a  modified  gasoline  distribution  means,  and  a  balanced 
basic  load  and  transport  capacity  are  needed.  See  Appendixes  14,  15,  16, 
and  17,  Annex  B,  pp  109,  111,  113,  and  115. 


Question  23 

9 hat  administrative  ( logistical )  problems  are 
generated  by  cross-reinforcement?  How  are  they 
solved? 


The  typical  requirements  of  refueling,  resupply,  maintenance,  and 
evacuation  were  encountered.  They  were  adequately  solved  using  present 
methods  and  procedures. 


Question  24 

Is  a  trains  organization  recommended  for  con- 
trot  of  administrative  support  elements  of  the 
battalion?  If  so,  what  should  be  the  command 
organization? 

A  logistical  control  point  within  the  combat  trains  area,  unaer  the 
direction  of  the  battalion  S4,  is  needed.  Change  in  location  and  functions 
of  personnel  and  communications  will  provide  the  organization.  See 
Appendix  14,  Annex  B,  p  109. 


Question  25 

Does  the  concept  of  fragmenting  the  battalion 
mess  team  to  companies  provide  satisfactory 
service?  How  frequently  is  this  procedure  used? 

How  is  the  team  employed  when  it  is  impracti¬ 
cal  to  attach  segments  to  companies? 

Fragmenting  provided  satisfactory  service.  Most  frequently  the 
consolidated  mess  cooked  the  evening  meal  in  the  field  trains,  transported 
die  prepared  food  to  companies  in  insulated  containers,  and  prepared  and 
served  breakfast  in  the  company  areas.  The  noon  meal  was  normally 
combat  rations. 


Question  26 

Does  the  mobility  of  administrative  support 
elements  of  the  battalion  compare  favorably 
with  supported  tactical  units? 

Field  test  of  logistic  mobility  was  incomplete  because  of  personnel 
and  equipment  shortages.  The  weight  of  the  estimated  basic  load  exceeds 
the  rated  capacity  of  die  organic  transport.  See  Appendix  17,  Annex  B, 

P  115. 
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Question  27 


Can  the  battalion  headquarters  company  com¬ 
mander  adequately  control  and  administer  the 
battalion  headquarters  and  headquarters  com * 
pony? 

Operational  control  of  most  elements  of  the  headquarters  company 
is  decentralized  to  die  battalion  staff.  Direct  administrative  support  is 
provided  to  die  individual  platoons  from  the  battalion  trains  under  die 
commander's  monitorship.  No  inadequacies  were  noted. 


Question  28 


Would  the  separation  of  battalion  combat  sup¬ 
port  functions  into  a  new  separate  company  fa¬ 
cilitate  tactical  operations?  Is  this  benefit 
marginal  or  of  sufficient  importance  to  warrant 
a  change  in  the  organization? 

The  formation  of  a  combat  support  company  headquarters  offers  a 
facility  for  an  alternate  battalion  command  post,  but  does  not  otherwise 
materially  facilitate  tactical  operations.  Its  coordination  of  tactical 
plans  and  employment  between  battalion  headquarters  and  the  mortar, 
DAVY  CROCKETT,  antitank,  reconnaissance,  communications  and 
ground  surveillance  elements  was  unsatisfactory.  See  Appendix  5,  Annex 
B,  p  89. 


Question  29 

Are  the  battalion  administrative  support  func¬ 
tions  adequately  organised  to  facilitate  and  sup¬ 
port  combat  operations? 

No  deficiencies  were  noted  except  for  the  requirement  for  a  logistical 
control  point  (see  Question  24,  p  34  and  Appendix  14,  Annex  B,  p  109  ) 
and  detailed  changes  of  company  aid  men,  fuel  distribution  and  basic  load 
transport  capacity  (see  Question  26,  p  34  and  Appendix  17e  Annex  B, 

P  115. 


Question  30 

Is  the  number  of  intelligence  personnel  as¬ 
signed  to  As  i  battalion  headquarters  section 
adequate?  What  changes,  if  any,  are  recoet- 
mended? 
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An  additional  intelligence  NCO  is  needed.  See  Appendix  2,  Annex  B, 
P  83. 


Question  31 

Is  the  organisation  of  the  battalion  reconnais¬ 
sance  platoon  adequate?  What  changes,  if  any, 
are  recommended? 

Hie  armored  cavalry  platoon  organization  of  the  mechanized  infantry 
battalion  is  adequate;  die  reconnaissance  platoon  of  the  infantry  battalion 
is  deficient  in  firepower  and  mobility.  The  106mm  recoilless  rifleo 
mounted  on  1/4 -ton  trucks  lack  sufficient  cross-country  mobility.  The 
l/4-ton  trucks  are  overloaded  when  carrying  a  106mm  recoilless  rifle, 
four  personnel,  one  VRC-10  radio,  one  PRC-10  radio,  one  reel  CE-11 
with  wire,  and  other  equipment  and  ammunition.  The  reconnaissance 
platoon  should  be  redesigned  in  accord  with  the  mechanized  Infantry  ar¬ 
mored  cavalry  platoon  organization  and  equipment  authorization. 


Question  32 

In  the  battalion  and  company  ground  surveillance 
sections: 

a.  Are  there  sufficient  personnel  to  perform 
assigned  missions  effectively? 

There  are  sufficient  personnel  under  normal  combat  conditions.  When 
required  to  displace  on  foot  for  extended  distances,  augmentation  is  re¬ 
quired.  Deletion  of  company  ground  surveillance  sections  Is  recommended. 
See  Appendix  3,  Annex  B,  p  85. 


b.  Are  the  vehicles  and  communications  equip¬ 
ment  adequate  to  provide  the  required  mobil¬ 
ity  and  timely  reporting  of  information? 

No  deficiencies  were  noted.  See  Appendix  3,  Annex  B,  p  85. 

c.  Does  the  use  of  authorited  radars  reduce 
the  number  of  personnel  for  security  oper¬ 
ations  to  a  point  that  augmentation  is  nec¬ 
essary  to  perform  this  function? 

Radar  teams  usually  depend  upon  other  elements  for  security.  No 
augmentation  appears  necessary. 
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cL  Are  the  radon  effective  in  detecting  ene¬ 
my  movement  at  night  before  the  movement 
in  reported  by  other  means? 

Equipment  and  personnel  shortages  did  not  permit  measurement. 


••la  IcfilreMeali 

Personnel  ami  equipment  shortages  and  the  experimental  design 
required  to  investigate  die  CONARC  objectives  did  not  permit  the  col 
lection  of  valid,  detailed  data  to  answer  the  requirements. 
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Annex  A 

Description  of  Experiment 


1.  Experimental  Deeign  ...... 

2.  Organization  for  Experimentation  . 

3.  Training . 

4.  Evaluation . 

Appendix  1  *  Chronology  of  Experiment 

•  Appendix  2  -  Summary  of  field  Exeroieee  . 
Appendix  3  -  Reference# . 


Rifle  Company 


Non- Available  Equipment 


Substitute 


Launcher  and  guidance  set,  truck 
mounted,  antitank  assault  missile. 


Wooden  ENTAC  mock-up 
mounted  on  1/4 -ton  truck 
(Figure  A-l) 


Radar  Set,  AN/PPS-4 


Simulated  with  wooden 
mock-up  (Figure  A -2; 


Battalion  Mortar /DAVY  CROCKETT  Platoon 


Non-Avallahle  Equipment 

Gun,  recoilless,  120mm,  XM63, 
w/mount  tripod,  XM120,  w/ 
equi  p/DAVY  CROCKETT 

Gun,  recoilless,  155mm,  XM64, 
w/mount  tripod,  XM121,  w/ 
equip/DAVY  CROCKETT 

Mortar,  self-propelled.  Ml 
tracked,  4.2-inch 


Substitute 

81mm  mortar  (Figure  A -3) 


106mm  recoilless  rifle 
(Figure  A -4) 

4. 2-inch  mortar  with 
ground  mount  and  3/4- 
to  .  .nick 


The  M-l  rifle,  carbine,  M1919A1  machine  gun  and  other  current  weupons 
were  substituted  for  the  M-14  rifle,  the  XM79  or  other  individual  we?pf  ne 
without  degrading  the  evaluation.  To  the  extent  feasible  complete  TOE 
and  basic  loads  were  carried. 

(6)  Hunter  Liggett  Military  Reservation  (HLMR),  the  site  of  the 
experiment,  is  hilly  and  steeply  ridged.  Ranges  run  generally  north- 
south  with  peaks  to  3,000  feet.  The  flat  open  terrain  of  the  San  Antonio 
River  Valley  and  the  rolling  terrain  in  the  Stony  Valley  -  Nacimiento 
Valley  area  (Figure  5)  offer  easy  movement.  Surface  soils  are  generally 
silty  and  when  dry  become  dusty  under  traffic.  Traffic  ability  is  generally 
good  except  on  steep  grades  during  and  after  rainfall.  The  annual  rain¬ 
fall  does  not  usually  exceed  12  to  13  inches;  streams  are  normally  dry  '< 
from  June  through  early  December,  lb  ere  is  little  growth  or  underbrush 
tc  block  ground  observation  or  movement.  Temperatures  during  the 
experiment  were  generally  mild,  ranging  from  25°  F  in  early  morning  to 
805  F  at  midday. 
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FIGURE  A-3 

IJGHT  DAVY  CROCKETT  SIMULATION 


FIGURE  A-4 

HEAVY  DAVY  CROCKETT  SIMULATION 
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(1)  Experimental  methodology  was  initially  developed  using  the 
1:1000  terrain  hoard  representation  of  HLME.  This  aid  also  served  to 
develop  the  concept  for  the  field  test,  verify  the  scenarios,  and  orient  the 
participants.  The  terrain  board  study  confirmed  that  many  specifics  of 
combat  would  have  little  impact  upon  an  evaluation  of  b&ttaion  operations. 

It  mattered  little,  for  instance,  that  Tank  #1  of  the  1st  Platoon  of  Company 
A  was  knocked  out  of  action;  the  important  information  at  battalion  level 
was  that  the  tank  company  had  lost  a  tank.  Detailed  casualty  effects  of 
artillery  concentrations  or  tactical  air  attack  were  net  necessary;  the  im¬ 
pact  on  battalion  control  was  sufficiently  precise  and  valid  when  net  battle¬ 
field  losses  were  periodically  applied.  It  was  also  possible  to  accept  re¬ 
presentation  of  other  tactical  forces.  Aggressor  ground  and  air  elements 
were  assumed  to  dominate  selected  areas  of  the  battlefield  for  given  periods 
of  time.  The  relative  strength  of  forces  was  prescribed  in  the  USCONARC 
directive. 

(2)  Exercise  situations  placed  stresses  upon  the  battalion  which 
would  reveal  deficiencies  in  organization,  equipment,  and  tactics.  Re¬ 
inforcing  units  were  limited  to  two  tank  companies,  one  engineer  platoon, 
logistical  and  maintenance  teams,  and  a  reasonable  proportion  of  division 
artillery  and  army  a  rcraffc  support.  Attachments  and  detachments  were 
made  at  critical  time  ?  to  expose  problems  of  control  and  organization  for 
combat.  To  stress  control,  brigade  orders  often  required  battalion  move¬ 
ment  along  more  than  one  axis,  a  change  in  direction,  or  a  diversion  of 
major  portions  of  the  battalion.  Allocations  of  artillery  support  and  nuclear 
weapons  were  changed  at  critical  times.  Frontages  and  areas  of  respon¬ 
sibility  were  varied  within  ROAD  doctrine  and  environment. 


(1)  The  experimental  program  provided  for  an  equal  division  of 
field  test  time  between  infantry  and  mechanized  infantry  battalions.  Field 
actions  consisted  of  combat  events  involving  movement  to  contact,  attack, 
defense,  and  retrograde  operations. 

(2)  The  field  phase  consisted  of  four  72-hour  tactical  battalion 
exercises,  each  played  over  a  10-  to  12-day  period.  (See  Appendix  l, 

p  59  ,  Chronology  of  Experiment).  Two  tactical  exercises  employed 
infantry  battalions;  two,  mechanized  infantry  battalions.  Each  exercise 
consisted  of  a  command  group  phase  and  a  company /battalion  mortar  and 
DAVY  CROCKETT  platoon  phase.  Each  battalion  command  group  phase 
lasted  from  six  to  nine  days.  The  mechanized  infantry  battalion  command 
group  exercises  included  a  combat  support  company  organization  within 
the  command  group. 
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(3)  Each  exercise  was  initiated  by  a  brigade  order.  The  initial 
situation  presented  the  background  and  set  the  stage  in  a  manner  similar 
to  Army  Service  School  instruction.  Field  play  was  conducted  during  day¬ 
light  hours  although  darkness  or  periods  of  limited  visibility  were  frequent¬ 
ly  simulated.  The  command  group  studied  the  mission  and  terrain,  de¬ 
veloped  {dans  and  orders,  moved  skeletonised  elements  in  accordance 
with  plans,  and  last  and  most  important,  underwent  an  exacting  and  im¬ 
aginative  interrogation  and  review  of  their  tactical  solutions.  The  battalion 
commander  was  given  maximum  freedom  to  develop  bis  own  solution, 
limited  only  by  ROAD  doctrine  and  the  prescribed  experimental  situation. 
Seldom  was  solution  time  restricted  as  the  aim  was  a  considered,  deliberate 
battalion's  answer  to  the  requirement. 

(4)  The  battalion  command  group  solution  normally  sponsored 
the  next  requirement.  However,  when  the  command  group  solution  con¬ 
flicted  with  the  preplanned  scenario,  a  revised  tactical  situation  was  in¬ 
troduced.  Intended  stresses  and  the  development  of  the  study  areas  were 
achieved  with  minor  reorientation. 

(5)  Following  the  battalion  command  group  phase  of  each  exer¬ 
cise,  a  full -strength  reinforced  infantry  or  mechanized  infantry  rifle 
company,  together  with  the  battalion  mortar  and  DAVY  CROCKETT  pla¬ 
toon,  executed  selected  combat  tasks  as  planned  in  the  battalion  command 
group  tactical  solutions.  These  'live"  illustrations  by  fully-manned  and 
•aqdpped  units  gave  an  added  field  appraisal  of  the  soundness  and  feasi¬ 
bility  of  the  battalion  command  group  actions  and  orders,  as  well  as 
further  evidence  to  assist  in  evaluation  of  the  experimental  objectives. 

A  small  Aggressor  force  provided  realism  during  the  company /battalion 
mortar  /DAVY  CROCKETT  platoon  phase.  The  Aggressor  was  equipped 
with  necessary  vehicles  to  permit  rapid  movement  and  representation  of 
larger  forces.  Blank  adapters  and  other  sound  and  flash  devices  simulated 
battlefield  noise. 

(6)  Exercise  direction  emanated  from  a  field  control  headquarters 
representing  the  ROAD  brigade  and  Aggressor  command.  Controller 
guidance  permitted  maximum  freedom  of  choice  to  test  elements  and 
sought  only  to  force  the  occurrence  of  events  that  would  provide  evidence 
and  preserve  the  continuity  of  exercise  play.  Controller  umpiring  and 
casualty  assessment  were  based  on  comparative  field  judgments  of  op¬ 
posing  combat  strength.  Realistic  firepower,  logistic  resources,  and 
time  and  space  considerations  were  applied.  Flay  during  limited  visi¬ 
bility  was  conducted  consistent  with  troop  safety  and  evaluation  capability. 
Prompt  and  reasonable  reinsertion  of  personnel  and  equipment  casualties 
as  replacements  avoided  unacceptable  reduction  of  the  test  unit. 
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(7)  Each  exercise  followed  the  procedures  outlined  oelow; 

(a)  The  battalion  commander  and  selected  staff  officers 
were  briefed  on  the  tactical  situation  at  the  Experi¬ 
ments!  Control  Center  (ECC)  (Figure  A~6)  by  the 
senior  controller,  who  then  presented  the  first  re¬ 
quirement,  normally  the  preparation  of  a  complete 
written  battalion  operations  order.  Acting  as  the 
brigade  or  adjacent  commander,  the  controller 
responded  to  questions  from  player  personnel. 

(b)  The  battalion  commander,  staff,  controllers  and 
evaluators  moved  to  the  field  locations.  There 
the  battalion  commander  directed  the  reconnais¬ 
sance,  selected  a  course  of  action,  and  issued 
implementing  orders.  Staff  officers  and  subor¬ 
dinate  commanders  developed  their  plans  to  ac¬ 
complish  assigned  tasks.  Reconnaissance  was 
permitted  as  appropriate  to  the  tactical  situation. 

(c)  Personnel  returned  to  the  ECC  where  the  battal¬ 
ion  commander,  staff,  and  subordinate  comman¬ 
ders  presented  their  solutions  to  the  assembled 
evaluators,  analysts  and  controllers. 

(d)  Following  their  presentations,  the  battalion  com¬ 
mand  group  was  divided  into  four  subgroups  for 
detailed  discussion  and  interrogation  by  evaluators 
and  analysts.  These  seminar  groups  consisted  of: 

Group  1  -  Battalion  Commander,  S3,  S2,  Com¬ 
munications  Officer,  Reconnaissance 
Platoon  Leader,  and  Antitank  Platoon 
Leader  (Figure  A-7) 

Group  2  -  Rifle  and  Tank  Company  Commanders 
and  Platoon  Leaders 

Group  3  -  Fire  Support  Coordinator,  Mortar 

and  DAVY  CROCKETT  Platoon  Lead¬ 
er,  S3  Air,  and  Chemical  Officer 

Group  4  -  Battalion  Executive  Officer,  S4,  SI, 
Support  platoon  Leader,  Medical 
Platoon  Leader,  and  Motor  Officer 

Evaluator  questionnaires  guided  these  discussions. 
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FIGURE  A-6 

PREPARATION  OF  THE  ECC  FOR  CONTROLLER  BRIEFING 


Players  submitted  detailed  logs  of  their  actions  in 
the  field. 

(e)  The  battalion  command  group  returned  to  the  field, 
occupying  locations  specified  in  their  solution.  Tlie 
next  situation  was  then  presented  in  one  of  two 
methods.  If  the  subsequent  action  was  to  be  trig¬ 
gered  by  information  acquired  by  subordinate 
units,  it  was  inserted  by  controllers  at  the  desired 
level  and  passed  through  tactical  channels  by  the 
players  to  the  appropriate  command  level  where 
the  commander  and  staff  took  necessary  action. 

If  requirements  were  presented  by  orders  or  in¬ 
formation  from  higher  or  adjacent  headquarters, 
the  senior  controller  furnished  the  information  to 
the  battalion  commander  or  the  staff  officer  con¬ 
cerned.  Requests  for  additional  Information  and 
support  were  answered  by  the  senior  controller, 
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based  on  the  planned  continuity  and  stresses  ex¬ 
pressed  in  the  scenario.  After  solving  the  require¬ 
ment  in  the  manner  described  earlier,  the  group 
returned  to  the  ECC  where  the  solution  was  pre¬ 
sented  and  discussed.  Subsequent  situations  and 
requirements  were  presented  in  a  like  manner. 


FIGURE  A-7 

DISCUSSION  GROUP  REVIEWING  THE  TACTICAL  PLAY 

(f)  Upon  completion  of  the  battalion  command  group 
phase  the  company /battalion  mortar  and  DAVY 
CROCKETT  platoon  units  executed  selected  orders 
and  instructions  developed  during  the  previous 
phase.  Available  fo**  these  phases  were  one  rifle 
company,  one  tank  platoon  and  one  engineer  squad, 
plus  the  battalion  reconnaissance  and  mortar  and 
DAVY  CROCKETT  platoons.  All  units  were  com¬ 
posed  of  personnel  who  had  not  participated  m 

the  earlier  battalion  command  group  phase. 

(g)  The  company /battalion  mortar  and  DAVY  CROCKETT 
platoon  phase  started  with  the  units  deployed  in 
positions  designated  in  the  battalion  command 
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group  solution.  The  company  commander  was 
briefed  by  the  controller  on  die  general  and 
special  situation  and  then  given  his  mission. 

Sufficient  time  to  perform  necessary  troop 
leading  procedures,  make  his  decision,  and 
issue  hi 8  instructions  to  subordinate  leaders 
was  provided.  The  battalion  mortar  and  DAVY 
CROCKETT  platoon  leader  was  briefed  in  a  like 
manner.  The  units  then  responded  as  directed 
by  their  commanders. 

2.  ORGANIZATION  FOR  EXPERIMENTATION 

a.  Experimentation  and  Aggressor  units  were  organized  as  follows: 

(1)  The  infantry  battalion  command  group  (Figure  A-8)  included 
commanders  down  to  platoon  level  as  well  as  unit  and  selected  special  staff 
officers.  The  mechanized  infantry  battalion  command  group  is  shown  in 
Figure  A-9.  Minimum  enlisted  drivers,  radio  operators  and  operations 
personnel  were  provided  to  facilitate  experimental  play. 

(2)  The  infantry  and  mechanized  Infantry  rifle  companies  were 
organized  in  accordance  with  DA  draft  TOE  7-18  and  7-47E.  Limited 
modifications  were  necessary  because  of  the  lack  of  equipment. 

(3)  The  battalion  mortar  and  DAVY  CROCKETT  platoon  was 
organized  in  accordance  with  DA  draft  TOE  7-16E.  Though  only  battalion 
mortarmen  augmented  the  DAVY  CROCKETT  section  during  actual  field 
test,  the  additional  DA  augmentation  was  applied  in  the  seminars,  dis¬ 
cussions,  and  post  play. 

(4)  The  Aggressor  force  was  simulated  in  exercise  play,  except 
for  a  small  detachment  which  provided  enemy  representation  during  the 
company  /battalion  mortar  and  DAVY  CROCKETT  platoon  phase.  The 
Aggressor  "paper"  force  that  opposed  the  battalion  command  groups  was 
based  on  an  Aggressor  reinforced  mechanized  rifle  battalion  (Figure  A-10). 
This  battalion  was  supported  by  a  proportionate  share  of  supporting  arms 
from  its  parent  regiment  and  division.  Aggressor  doctrine  provided  for 
attacks  on  a  two  kilometer  front  and  for  defense  of  a  3 -1/2 -kilometer- 
wide  sector.  Portions  of  additional  battalions  were  played  to  extend  the 
Aggressor  front  to  match  the  zones  of  the  ROAD  battalions. 

b.  Hie  project  team  (Figure  A-ll)  was  organized  to  design,  control, 
and  evaluate  die  exercise  and  prepare  the  final  report. 

(1)  Exercise  controllers  developed  the  scenarios  and  conducted 
the  field  portion  of  die  experiment.  They  represented  higher  and  adjacent 
commanders  and  staff  and  Inserted  sufficient  battlefield  intelligence  to 
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FIGURE  A- 10 

AGGRESSOR  MECHANIZED  RIFLE  BATTALION  * 
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NORMAL  REINFORCEMENTS  (ATTACHED  or  DIRECT  SUPPORT) 
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FIGURE  A- II 

EXPERIMENTAL  FORCE  ORGANIZATION 
(Fall  1961  Experiment) 


support  the  exercise.  A  small  detachment  established  a  central  communi¬ 
cations  center  and  maintained  current  status  boards  at  the  ECC  to  provide 
background  for  the  discussion  periods  and  orientation  of  visiting  personnel. 

(2)  Evaluators  developed  the  objective  analyses,  prepared  ques¬ 
tionnaires  to  be  answered  during  the  experiment,  observed  field  play  within 
their  area  of  interest,  participated  in  player  interrogations,  and  wrote  the 
results  of  their  observations  and  findings  for  the  final  report. 

(3)  The  analysts  were  senior,  combat -experienced  officers  with 
varied  combat  arms  and  technical  service  background.  This  group  ob¬ 
served  the  field  problems,  participated  in  the  battalion  command  group 
discussions,  provided  balance  to  the  specialization  of  the  evaluators,  and 
aided  the  exercise  controllers  in  the  direction  of  the  field  exercises. 

(4)  The  administrative  detachment  provided  vehicle  drivers,  and 
clerical  and  administrative  support. 

c.  The  project  team  was  independent  of  the  test  elements  for  trans¬ 
portation,  communications,  maintenance  and  supply.  Their  separate 
microwave  radio-relay  communications  system  precluded  interference 
with  the  tactical  TOE  radio  nets  of  the  test  elements.  During  the  company/ 
battalion  mortar  and  DAVY  CROCKETT  platoon  phase  project  team  person¬ 
nel  assumed  the  tactical  posture  of  player  troops.  They  observed  all  rules 
of  camouflage,  vehicle,  and  individual  discipline,  in  order  to  assist  in 
realistic  player  performance.  Individual  exercises  are  summarized  in 
Appendix  2,  Summary  of  Field  Exercises. 

3.  TRAINING 

a.  General 

Preparatory  training  euipLaoi^  p^ovioed  ~  tncivlcdgw  cf  the  nev: 
ROAD  infantry  and  mechanized  infantry  battalion  organization,  equipment, 
and  tactics.  Visits  to  USACGSC  and  specialized  resident  instruction  at 
USAIS  for  project  team  personnel  supported  the  training  effort.  A  like 
requirement  for  an  understanding  of  Aggressor,  based  upon  the  project 
team's  Aggressor  training  text,  was  also  satisfied. 

b.  Battalion  Command  Group  Training 

The  battalion  command  group  was  formed  around  the  existing 
command  structure  of  USACDF.C's  3d  Armored  Rifle  Battalion,  41st 
Infantry.  Partial  substitution  of  branch,  grade,  and  MOS  was  required 
because  of  personnel  shortages.  Even  though  training  time  was  limited, 
the  high  experience  level  of  senior  participants  quickly  developed  accept¬ 
able  performance.  Preparation  included  study  courses  on  ROAD  organi¬ 
zation  and  tactics,  orientation  on  the  ROAD  environment  and  concepts  by 
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project  team  personnel,  terrain  board  pre-play  of  typical  ROAD  combat 
while  at  Fort  Ord,  and  several  practice  exercises  on  the  ground  at  HLMR. 
Battalion  standing  operating  procedures  were  prepared. 

c.  Training  of  the  Reinforced  Rifle  Company  and  the  Battalion  Mortar 
and  DAVY  CROCKETT  Platoon 


This  training  requirement  was  complicated  because  USACDEC's 
personnel  losses  during  July  through  September  left  few  trained  individuals. 
Substitution  by  branch,  grade  and  MOS  had  to  be  accepted,  relying  on  on- 
the-job  training  to  obtain  acceptable  performance.  The  company  and  its 
reinforcing  elements  concentrated  on  small  unit  tactics  and  control,  weap¬ 
ons  crew  drill  and  movement,  communication  procedures  and  command 
techniques.  Particular  attention  was  given  to  ENTAC  and  ground  surveil¬ 
lance  radar.  Selected  individuals  were  trained  at  Fort  Huachuca  in  opera¬ 
tion  and  maintenance  of  the  radar  sets.  The  mortar  and  DAVY  CROCKETT 
platoon  emphasized  mortar  and  DAVY  CROCKETT  crew  drill,  disp’ace- 
ment,  security  measures  and  communications.  Special  texts  and  resident 
instructions  for  senior  platoon  personnel  were  provided  by  USAIS. 

d.  Project  Team  Training 

A  20-hour  review  course  on  RO.AD  environment,  organization, 
equipment,  tactics  and  procedures  was  conducted  for  all  project  team 
personnel  during  the  pre-test  period  at  Hunter  Liggett  Military  Reserva¬ 
tion. 


(1)  Detailed  controller  participation  was  based  upon  a  project 
team-developed  manual.  Procedural  training  in  umpiring  and  directing 
the  exercise  play,  including  communications,  for  both  ECC  personnel 
and  field  controllers  was  accomplished.  Familiarity  with  the  exercise 
situations  and  terrain  was  provided  by  terrain  board  illustration  while  at 
Fort  Ord  and  subsequent  terrain  walks  and  practical  exercises  at  Hunter 
Liggett  Military  Reservation. 

(2)  Specialized  evaluator  training  consisted  of  the  individual 
evaluator's  detailed  study  and  analysis  of  assigned  objectives.  Terrain 
board  exercises  provided  familiarity  and  test  of  the  evidence  and  develop¬ 
ed  procedures.  Checklists  and  questionnaires  were  used  to  acquire  these 
data.  On-the-ground  review  and  study  of  exercise  situations  completed 
preparation  for  evaluator  participation. 

e.  Training  Material  and  Texts 

Tables  of  organization  and  equipment  and  training  texts  for  the 
battalions  and  their  supporting  elements,  as  developed  by  US  Army  Ser¬ 
vice  Schools  early  in  the  summer,  were  applied  in  the  initial  design  of  the 
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experiment.  Continuing  adjustment  was  made  in  the  test  element  organi¬ 
zations,  as  well  as  their  unit  loading  planB  md  their  training,  as  revisions 
were  received.  At  time  of  field  test,  elements  were  organized  and  equip¬ 
ped  in  conformance  with  DA  draft  TOEs  published  in  September /October 
1961.  Actual  test  conditions  and  evaluation  conformed  to  doctrine  described 
in  the  Final  Manuscript  of  FM  7-20,  Infantry,  Airborne  Infantry,  and 
Mechanized  Infantry  Battalions,  September  1981.  Controller  and  Aggres¬ 
sor  texts,  and  ROAD  brigade  and  battalion  standing  operating  procedures 
guided  the  specialized  training  and  exercise  conduct.  Appendix  3,  p  75  , 
References,  lists  the  materials  and  texts  used. 

4.  EVALUATION 

a.  Evaluation  of  the  experimental  evidence,  post-play  analysis,  and 
ROAD  tactical  doctrine  and  equipment  capabilities  established  the  relation¬ 
ship  between  the  observed  performance  of  the  experimental  unit  and  its 
potential  capability.  Evaluation  recognized  the  previously-discussed 
experimental  limitations.  Study  identified  the  cause  and  effect  of  per¬ 
formance  and  related  it  to  the  estimated  capability  and  the  test  unit's 
organization,  equipment,  tactics,  and  procedures.  To  a  major  extent  the 
field  phase  of  the  experimental  program  was  designed  to  test  the  validity 
of  these  apparent  and  suspected  relationships.  The  results  of  the  field 
activity  were  evaluated  and  extrapolated,  leading  to  recommendations  for 
amendment  of  the  proposed  ROAD  TOEs  and  a  more  accurate  expression 
of  ROAD  operations.  Several  findings  and  recommendations  offer  specific 
areas  for  future,  detailed  field  experimentation. 

b.  Military  evaluators  recorded  complete  descriptions  of  observed 
and  potential  performance  of  actions  associated  with  the  experimental 
objectives.  Details  Included  key  personnel  and  unit  actions  and  responses 
to  missions;  position  location,  situation,  and  status  of  units;  tacticki  and 
administrative  support  tasks;  and  personnel  and  equipment  evacuation  and 
replacement.  Numerical  dat ;•  nouslsteu  Oily  of  times  of  occurrence  arl 
frequency  counts.  Flayer  logs,  which  recorded  the  action  and  reasons  for 
action  of  each  player,  and  completed  player  questionnaires  were  obtained 
from  key  participants.  Evaluators  recorded  deficiencies  or  problem  areas, 
and  their  causes  or  consequences,  in  terms  of  organization,  equipment, 
and  doctrine  as  observed  or  developed  in  discussions  with  the  player 
personnel. 

c.  At  the  end  of  each  phase,  summaries  of  problem  areas  were  pre¬ 
pared  to  focus  attention  on  the  critical  aspects  of  the  combat  actions. 

These  summaries  also  served  as  a  basis  for  examination  and  analysis 
during  post-play. 
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d.  Upon  completion  of  the  field  experiment  a  post  analysis  consid¬ 
ered  ail  evidence  within  each  objective  area.  Findings  and  corrective 
recommendations  were  developed.  The  relationship  of  one  set  of  findings, 
conclusions,  and  recommendations  on  those  of  other  subject  areas  were 
studied  and  reconciled.  Post  analysis  explored  the  relationships  of  find¬ 
ings  to  applicable  training  literature  and  TOEs,  and  organized  and  ex¬ 
pressed  the  findings  for  publication  and  ready  reference. 
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APPENDIX  1  to  ANNEX  A 
CHRONOLOGY  OF  EXPERIMENT 

16  May  Received  Tentative  Directive  by  Ltr  from  USCONARC, 

ATS^D-R322  (CDEC),  Subject:  Directive  for  C DEC 
Program  of  Experimentation,  Fall  1961,  dated  16 
May  1961. 

17  May  -  29  June  Developed  analysis  of  experimental  objectives;  pre¬ 

pared  comments  to  CONARC  on  Tentative  Directive; 
initiated  design  and  evaluation  planning,  prepared 
ROAD  environment  description. 

30  June  Submitted  Bill  of  Material. 

I  July  -  14  July  Prepared  Outline  Plan  and  initiated  development  of 

scenarios.  Aggressor  text  and  controller  manual. 

15  July  Submitted  personnel  requirements. 

16  July  -  10  Aug  Continued  planning  activities. 

II  Aug  Received  approved  Directive  by  Ltr  from  USCONARC, 

ATSWD-R322  (CDEC) ,  Subject:  Directive  for  USA 
Combat  Development  Experimentation  Center  Experi-. 
ment,  Evaluation  of  Battalion  Operations,  Phase  I, 
First  Half  FY  62. 

12  Aug  -  27  Aug  Prepared  revised  Outline  Plan  based  on  approved 

directive;  initiated  terrain  board  preplay;  revised 
experiment;  oriented  troop  participants  and  project 
team  elements  using  terrain  board  model;  prepared 
mock-ups  and  simulated  material. 

28  Aug  Received  approval  of  Outline  Plan  by  Ltr  from 

USCONARC,  ATSWD-R461  (CDEC),  dated  28  Aug 
1961,  Subject:  Outline  Plan  of  Experiment,  "Eval¬ 
uation  of  Battalion  Operations,  Fbase  1  -  Approval 
of  CDEC  Oitline  Plan  of  Experiment",  17  July  61. 

29  Aug  -  13  Sep  Trained  experimental  troops;  finalized  evaluation 

plan  and  scenarios;  Initiated  field  reconnaissance  at 
HLMR. 
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14  Sep 

Received  telephonic  notification  from  CONARC  that 
CDEC  would  be  levied  1800  personnel  during  experi¬ 
mental  period. 

15  Sep  -  28  Sep 

Revised  scope  of  experiment;  modified  planning  and 
preparations  in  consonance  with  reduced  personnel 
available. 

29  Sep 

Forwarded  summary  of  revised  experimentation 
scope  to  CONARC  by  DF  dated  29  Sep  61. 

2  Oct  -  3  Oct 

Moved  to  HLMR. 

4  Oct  -  22  Oct 

Conducted  training;  continued  field  reconnaissance; 
completed  final  preparation  for  experimentation. 

23  Oct  -  31  Oct 

Battalion  Command  Group  Phase  of  First  Exercise 
(Infantry  Battalion). 

1  Nov  -  3  Nov 

Rifle  Company/Battalion  Mortar  and  DAVY  CROCKETT 
Platoon  Phase  of  First  Exercise  (Infantry  Battalion). 

6  Nov  -  15  Nov 

Battalion  Command  Group  Phase  of  Second  Exercise 
(Infantry  Battalion). 

16  Nov  -  21  Nov 

Rifle  Company /Battalion  Mortar  and  DAVY  CROCKETT 
Platoon  Phase  of  Second  Exercise  (Infantry  Battalion). 

22  Nov  -  26  Nov 

Reorganized  and  trained  for  Mechanized  Infantry 
Exercises. 

27  Nov  -  3  Dec 

Battalion  Command  Group  Phase  of  Third  Exercise 
(Mechanized  Infantry  Battalion). 

4  Dec  -  6  Dec 

Rifle  Company /Battalion  Mortar  and  DAVY  CROCKETT 
Platoon  Phase  of  Third  Exercise  (Mechanized  Infantry 
Battalion). 

7  Dec  -  15  Dec 

Battalion  Command  Group  Phase  of  Fourth  Exercise 
(i/ieen<uu«;cd  Infantry  Battalion). 

15  Dec  -  20  Dec 

Returned  to  Fort  Ord. 

21  Dec  -  6  Jan 

Evaluated  and  collected  data;  outlined  final  report. 

7  Jan  -  9  Mar 

Prepared  draft  of  final  report. 

10  Mar  -  15  May 

Staffed,  edited,  revised,  and  re-staffed  draft  report 
through  CDEC  and  SRI  Research  Office. 

16  May  -  30  May 

Prepared  report  for  publication. 
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APPENDIX  2  to  ANNEX  A 
SUMMARY  OF  FIELD  EXERCISES 

I.  EXERCISE  NUMBER  1,  REINFORCED  INFANTRY  BATTALION 

a.  This  exercise  was  held  from  23  October  to  3  November  1961. 

Hie  weather  was  clear  and  dry  with  temperatures  in  the  middle  fifties. 

For  the  movement -to-contact  phase  (Situations  1  thru  7,  Figure  A -12)  the 
exercise  followed  a  wooded  valley  from  200  to  1100  meters  wide  between 
parallel  ridges  rising  about  600  meters  above  the  valley  floor.  The  attack 
and  defense  phases  of  the  exercise  were  played  in  rolling  country  with 
little  or  no  vegetation. 

b.  The  battalion,  reinforced  with  a  company  of  tanks  and  a  platoon 
of  engineers,  served  as  the  advance  guard  of  a  brigade  against  scattered 
resistance  in  a  non-nuclear  environment.  After  planning  and  initiating  the 
advance  (Situation  1),  the  battalion  encountered  a  roadblock  that  was  re¬ 
duced  by  fire  and  maneuver  of  the  lead  company  (Situation  2) .  A  short 
time  later,  brigade  ordered  the  establishment  of  a  company-sized  blocking 
force  beyond  the  battalion  left  flank.  The  battalion  airlifted  the  second 
company  in  column  to  the  blocking  position  (Situation  3).  Continuing  die 
advance,  the  battalion  reached  two  roadblocks  at  almost  the  same  time. 
Aggressor  withdrew  from  the  left  block  and  detonated  a  chemical  mine¬ 
field,  effectively  closing  that  axis.  The  other  block  was  forcti  by  the 
lead  rifle  company,  supported  by  a  platoon  of  tanks  plus  mortar  and  artil¬ 
lery  fire  (Situations  4  and  5).  About  two  miles  farther  down  the  valley,  a 
reinforced  Aggressor  platoon,  occupying  the  high  ground  to  the  right  front, 
placed  surprise  fire  on  the  battalion  column.  One  infantry  company  at¬ 
tacked  the  Aggressor  unit,  supported  by  both  smoke  and  high  explosive 
artillery  fires  (Situation  6).  At  the  close  of  the  movement-to-contact,  the 
battalion  had  driven  in  the  »«cut  u>  force  of  the  main  Aggressor  defensive 
position  (Situation  7).  While  preparing  to  continue  the  attack,  the  battalion 
received  orders  to  organize  a  nasty  defense,  withholding  further  attack 
until  the  next  morning.  During  the  night  the  separated  company  on  the 
blocking  force  mission  rejoined  the  battalion. 

c.  The  battalion  attacked  during  Situations  8  and  9.  On  the  left 

the  attack  failed  to  dri  ve  Aggressor  from  strong  positions  on  high  ground; 
on  the  right,  steady  progress  was  made.  When  the  battalion  committed 
its  tank  company  reserve  to  extend  the  envelopment  of  the  right  flank,  the 
Aggressor  defense  collapsed  and  the  attack  continued  to  Objective  1. 

d.  During  the  attack  the  left  flank  company  suffered  almost  50  per¬ 
cent  casualties.  The  brigade  reinforced  the  battalion  with  a  second  tank 
company  and  detached  the  Ineffective  rifle  company.  Daring  Situations  10 
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FIGURE  A-12 

EXERCISE  1,  SITUATIONS  1  -  9 
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thru  12  (Figure  A- 13)  the  battalion  defended  the  right  sector  of  the  brigade 
area.  The  environment  changed  to  that  of  active  nuclear  warfare  during 
the  second  defensive  requirement.  In  the  last  situation,  Aggreeeoi  at¬ 
tacked  with  nuclear  weapons  and  non-persistent  chemical  artillery  fires. 

The  battalion  blocked  the  penetration  and  counterattacked  with  one  tank 
company. 

e.  Upon  completion  of  the  battalion  o-mmaud  phase,  the  full 

TOE  rifle  company  and  the  mortar  and  DAVY  CROCKETT  platoon  executed 
selected  segments  of  btulalion  solutions  to  four  movement-to-contact  sit¬ 
uations,  two  attack  situations,  and  two  defensive  situations.  (See  circled 
situation  numbers  on  Figures  A-12  and  A-13.) 

2.  EXERCISE  NUMBER  2,  REINFORCED  INFANTRY  BATTALION 

a.  This  exercise  was  held  from  6-21  November  1961.  Hie  weather 
was  clear  and  dry  with  temperatures  in  the  low  fifties.  The  terrain  con¬ 
sisted  of  low,  wooded  hills  and  small,  open  areas  with  many  dry  water¬ 
courses.  Vegetation  was  mainly  live  oak  and  manzanita. 

b.  The  battalion,  reinforced  with  two  tank  companies  and  a  platoon 
of  engineers,  was  the  main  effort  of  a  brigade  attack  againBt  an  organized 
defense  iu  non-nuclear  environment.  Situations  1  to  6  (Figure  A- 14) 
examined  the  attack  operations.  After  planning  a  five-phase  attack,  the 
battalion  executed  a  passage  of  lines  and  attacked  with  three  rifle  companies 
abreast  followed  by  two  tank  companies.  Successive  situations  required 
the  battalion  to  breach  minefields,  adjust  their  organization  for  combat, 
maneuver  attacking  elements,  and  use  indirect  fire  support.  Shortly  after 
the  battalion  seized  Objective  2,  they  repulsed  a  counterattack. 

c.  A  brigade  order  then  detached  one  tank  company  and  ordered  a 
night  withdrawal  to  new  defensive  positions.  Situations  7  thru  11  (Figure 
A-15)  covered  defensive  operations  with  a  shift  to  active  nuclear  warfare 
during  the  Aggressor  attack.  DAVY  CROCKETT  nuclear  fires  slowed  the 
enemy  and  the  tank  company  counterattack  restored  the  defensive  positions. 

d.  A  new  brigade  order  directed  the  battalion  to  plan  and  execute  a 
daylight  withdrawal  while  serving  as  the  brigade  covering  force.  With¬ 
drawal  operations  were  required  in  Situations  12  to  15  (Figure  A-16). 
Aggressor  nuclear  strikes  forced  changes  in  the  withdrawal  plans  and 
streaaed  the  control  of  dispersed  elements.  With  DAVY  CROCKETT  nu¬ 
clear  fire  support  and  coordinated  movement  of  withdrawing  units  to  avoid 
contaminated  areas,  the  alternate  battalion  command  post  successfully 
directed  the  battalion  withdrawal. 

e.  Upon  completion  of  the  battalion  command  group  phase  the  full 
TOE  rifle  company  and  mortar  and  DAVY  CROCKETT  platoon  executed 
selected  segments  of  the  battalion  solutions  to  four  attack  situations,  three 
defensive  situations,  and  three  retrograde  situations.  (See  circled  situa¬ 
tion  numbers  on  Fijpires  A-14,  a-15,  and  A-16). 
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FIGURE  A-  13 

EXERCISE  1,  SITUATIONS  10-12 
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FIGURE  A-  14 

EXERCISE  2,  SITUATIONS  1  -  6 
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FIGURE  A-  16 

EXERCISE  2,  SITUATIONS  12-16 
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8.  EXERCISE  NUMBER  3,  REINFORCED  MECHANIZED  INFANTRY 

BATTALION 

a.  This  exercise  was  conducted  from  27  November  to  6  December 
196.1.  The  weather  was  generally  clear  and  dry  except  for  three  days  of 
intermittent  rain.  The  mean  temperatures  were  in  the  low  fifties.  For 
the  ten  retrograde  and  defensive  situations  (Situations  1  thru  10,  Figure 
A-17),  the  exercise  was  played  in  rolling  country  with  light  or  no  vegetation 
and  cut  by  several  small  dry  watercourses.  For  the  five  attack  situations 
(Situations  11  thru  15,  Figure  A-18),  the  exercise  started  in  rolling  coun¬ 
try,  moved  through  wooded  hills,  and  ended  in  a  narrow  wooded  valley. 

b.  The  battalion,  minus  one  rifle  company  and  plus  one  tank  company, 
served  as  part  of  a  brigade  delaying  force  in  a  non-nuclear  environment. 

The  battalion  planned  to  delay  on  successive  positions:  the  first  position 
manned  by  two  rifle  companies,  each  reinforced  with  a  platoon  of  tanks; 
the  second  or  intermediate  delay  position  by  a  tank  company  minus  two 
platoons.  Situations  1  thru  5  emphasized  control  and  employment  of  maneu¬ 
ver  elements  as  well  as  acquisition  of  targets  and  employment  of  indirect 
fire  means.  In  Situation  6,  the  environment  changed  to  that  of  active  nu¬ 
clear  warfare  when  DAVY  CROCKETT  nuclear  fires  were  used  to  assist 
the  battalion's  withdrawal  from  the  last  delaying  position. 

c.  The  brigade  order  for  defense  returned  the  third  rifle  company. 

The  battalion  planned  a  defense  that  placed  the  tank  company  minus  two 
platoons  on  the  COPL,  two  rifle  companies  each  reinforced  with  a  platoon 
of  tanks  on  the  FEBA,  and  the  third  rifle  company  in  reserve  (Situation  8). 
Flans  were  made  also  for  employment  of  a  second  tank  company,  as  a 
counterattacking  force,  when  that  unit  joined  the  battalion.  After  the 
Aggressor  had  penetrated  the  left  flank,  two  DAVY  CROCKETT  nuclear 
rounds  slowed  the  attack  (Situation  9).  The  reserve  rifle  company  blocked 
the  penetration  and  the  second  tank  company  successfully  counterattacked. 

At  the  dose  of  Situation  10  the  battalion  received  an  attack  order  with  no 
changes  in  attachments. 

d.  The  battalion  planned  the  attack  in  two  phases  and  on  two  axes, 
supported  by  preplanned  nuclear  fires  (Situations  11  thru  15,  Figure  18). 
Both  attacks  were  led  by  a  tank  company  with  an  infantry  platoon  attached, 
and  with  a  rifle  company  minus  one  platoon  following  and  supporting  the 
tank  attack.  The  third  rifle  company  was  in  reserve  and  followed  the  main 
effort  on  the  right  axis.  The  first  phase  of  the  attack  ended  with  the  sei¬ 
zure  of  Objective  1.  The  second  phase  continued  with  the  same  formation. 
The  withdrawing  Aggressor  exploded  an  ADM  that  blocked  the  right  axis 

of  advance,  causing  the  battalion  to  shift  its  total  effort  to  the  left.  The 
battalion,  employing  a  DAVY  CROCKETT  nuclear  round  to  eliminate  the 
strongly  defended  Aggressor  block,  continued  the  attack  to  the  final  ob-  . 
j  active. 
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FIGURE  A-17 

EXERCISE  3,  SITUATIONS  1  ••  10 
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FIGURE  A- 18 

EXERCISE  3,  SITUATIONS  11  -  15 
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e.  Upor  completion  of  the  battalion  command  group  phase,  the  full 
TOE  rifle  company  and  battalion  mortar  and  DAVY  CROCKETT  platoon 
executed  selected  segments  of  the  battalion  solutions  to  two  defense  sit¬ 
uations  and  two  attack  situations.  (See  circled  situation  numbers  on 
Figures  A-17  and  A-18.) 

4.  EXERCISE  NUMBER  4,  REINFORCED  MECHANIZED  INFANTRY 

BATTALION 

a.  This  exercise  was  held  during  the  period  7-14  December  1961. 

The  weather  was  rainy  with  mean  temperatures  in  the  upper  forties.  The 
four  movement -to -contact  and  defense  situations  (Situations  1  to  4,  Figure 
A-19)  were  played  in  rolling  country  with  little  or  no  vegetation.  The  four 
attack  and  exploitation  situations  (Situations  5  to  8,  Figure  A-20)  crossed 
a  low  range  of  mountains,  entered  the  flat  open  area  of  the  San  Antonio 
River  Valley,  and  ended  on  low  wooded  hills. 

b.  The  battalion,  reinforced  with  a  tank  company  and  a  platoon  of 
engineers,  served  as  part  of  die  brigade  conducting  a  reconnaissance  in 
force  against  increasing  resistance.  A  non-nuclear  environment  was 
present.  The  battalion  planned  to  advance  on  two  axes,  with  the  main  ef¬ 
fort  on  die  right  conducted  by  a  tank  company  reinforced  with  a  rifle  pla¬ 
toon.  On  the  left  axis  a  rifle  company  was  scheduled  to  move  to  PL 
MAMIE  to  protect  the  battalion  flank.  A  minefield  near  PL  MAMIE  block¬ 
ed  the  right  column  and  the  main  effort  shifted  to  die  left  axis,  leaving  a 
rifle  platoon  to  block  on  the  right  flank.  By  the  end  of  Situation  3  the  ad¬ 
vance  had  continued  to  PL  JOYCE  against  stiffening  resistance. 

c.  At  this  point  die  brigade  ordered  the  battalion  into  a  hasty  defense 
for  die  night  (Situation  4).  An  attack  was  ordered  to  seize  Objective  5 
(Figure  A-20).  A  second  tank  company  was  to  join  die  battalion  upon 
seizure  of  that  objective.  The  battalion  attacked  with  three  rifle  companies 
abreast  with  the  tank  company  following  the  center  rifle  company.  The 
center  company  was  forced  to  pass  to  the  right  of  a  chemically  contaminated 
area  in  its  zone.  Upon  the  battalion's  seizure  of  Objective  5,  die  Aggressor 
force  broke  and  started  withdrawing  in  disorder.  The  battalion  then  ordered 
the  attack  continued  to  Objective  1  on  two  axes  (Situation  7).  A  tank  company 
with  me  attached  rifle  platoon  led  each  attack.  A  rifle  company  minus  one 
platoon  followed  and  supported.  The  battalion  detached  die  right  flank 

rifle  company  for  a  brigade  uiaalon. 

d.  The  attack  turned  into  a  pursuit  and  exploitation  in  the  face  of  dis¬ 
organized  resistance.  The  attack  halted  at  Objective  1  and  brigade  ordered 
a  defense  as  a  strong  counterattack  was  anticipated.  The  battalion  planned 
the  defense  with  two  rifle  companies  forward  and  two  tank  companies  in 
reserve.  The  reconnaissance  platoon  moved  forward  to  contact  the  ad¬ 
vancing  Aggressor  force. 
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FIGURE  A -19 

EXERCISE  4,  SITUATIONS  1-4 
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APPENDIX  3  to  ANNEX  A 
REFERENCES 


The  following  TOEs,  manuals,  and  training  literature  were  used  as 
reference  material  for  the  experiment: 

Tables  of  Organization  and  Equipment 

1.  TOE  7-15E  (DRAFT)  Infantry  Battalion;  Headquarters,  De¬ 
partment  of  the  Army,  undated. 

2.  TOE  7-16E  (DRAFT)  Headquarters  and  Headquarters  Com¬ 
pany,  Infantry  Battalion;  Headquarters,  Department  of  the  Army,  undated. 

3.  TOF  7-18E  (DRAFT)  Rifle  Company,  Infantry  Battalion, 
Headquarters,  Department  of  the  Army,  undated. 

4.  TOE  7-45E  (DRAFT)  Armored  or  Mechanized  Division, 
Mechanized  Infantry  Battalion;  Headquarters,  Department  of  the  Army, 
undated. 


5.  TOE  7-46E  (DRAFT)  Headquarters  and  Headquarters  Com¬ 
pany,  Armored  or  Mechanized  Division,  Mechanized  Infantry  Battalion; 
Headquarters,  Department  of  the  Army,  undated. 

6.  TOE  7-47E  (DRAFT)  Rifle  Company,  Armored  or  Mechanized 
Division,  Mechanized  Infantry  Battalion;  Headquarters,  Department  of 

the  Army,  undated. 

Field  Manuals 


1.  FM  6-20,  Field  Artillery  Tactics  and  Techniques,  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Army,  December  1968. 

2.  FM  7-11,  Rifle  Company,  Infantry,  Airborne  and  Mechanized 
Infantry,  Department  of  the  Army,  January  1962, 

3.  FM  7-15,  Infanfry,  Airborne  Infantry,  Mechanized,  Rifle 
Ratoon  and  Squads.  Headquarters,  Department  of  the  Army,  undated. 

4.  FM  7-20,  Infantry,  Airborne  Infantry,  and  Mechanized 
Infantry  Battalions,  Department  of  the  Army,  January  1962. 

5.  FM  7-21,  Headquarters  and  Headquarters  Company,  Infan¬ 
try  Division  Battle  Group,  Department  of  the  Army,  August  1957. 
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6.  FM  7-20,  Infantry  and  Airborne  Infantry  Battle  Group,  De¬ 
partment  of  the  Army,  August  1959. 

7.  Annotated  changes  to  FM  17-1  and  FM  17-33,  Tank  Units 
Platoon,  Company  and  Battalion,  United  States  Army  Armor  School,  June 
1961. 


8.  FM  1<-21,  Armored  Infantry  Units,  Platoon,  Company  and 
Battalion,  Department  of  the  Army,  August  1957. 

9.  FM  17-50,  (with  Change  1),  Armored  Logistics,  Department 
of  the  Army,  16  May  1958. 

10.  FM  23-20,  DAVY  CROCKETT  Weapons  System  in  Infantry 
and  Armor  Units,  Department  of  the  Army,  December  1961. 

11.  FM  57-35,  Airmobile  Operations,  Department  of  the  Army, 

2  November  1960. 

12.  FM  101-5,  Staff  Officers  Field  Manual,  Staff  Organization 
and  Procedures,  Department  of  the  Army,  July  1960. 

13.  FM  101-10,  Staff  Officers  Field  Manual,  Organization, 
Technical  and  Logistical  Data,  Part  1,  Unclassified  Data,  Department  of 
the  Army,  February  1959. 

14.  FM  101-10,  Staff  Officers  Field  Manual,  Organizational, 
Technical  and  Logistical  Data,  Part  U,  Extracts  of  Tables  of  Organization 
and  Equipment,  Department  of  the  Army,  November  1960. 

15.  Change  1,  FM  101-31  (DRAFT),  Nuclear  Weapons  Employ¬ 
ment,  United  States  Army  Command  and  General  Staff  College. 

Training  Literature 

1.  Infantry  Reference  Data,  United  States  Army  Infantry  School, 
August  1961. 

2.  Interim  Reference  Data,  United  States  Army  Infantry  School, 
January  1962. 

3.  Coramunicaii^is  Data.  United  States  Army  Infantry  School, 
July  1961. 

4.  Reference  Data  for  Armor  Units,  United  States  Armor  School, 
September  1960. 

5.  UgKJONARC  Directive  Number  525-3,  Combat  Operations, 
ROAD  Training  Literature,  Offensive  Defense,  26  May  1961. 

6.  USCONARC  Directive  Number  525-7,  Combat  Operations, 
ROAD  Training  Literature,  Meeting  Engagements,  16  October  1961. 

7.  USCONARC  Directive  Number  525-8,  Combat  Operations, 
ROAD  Training  literature.  Barriers,  Obstacles,  Mines,  Shelters, 

18  October  1961. 
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Annex  M 

Discussion  of  Findings 

Hie  summary  statement  of  each  finding  and 
recommendation  of  Sections  m,  IV  and  V  is  ex¬ 
panded  through  detailed  discussion  in  separate 
appendixes  of  this  Annex.  Page  reference  be¬ 
neath  each  appendix  title  indicates  the  page  of 
the  related  summary  statement  in  file  basic  re¬ 
port. 
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APPENDIX  1  to  ANNEX  B 

EXCHANGE  OF  INTELLIGENCE  INFORMATION  AND  DISSEMINATION 

OF  COLLECTION  GUIDANCE 
(Page  10) 

Discussion 


1.  Accurate  knowledge  of  the  enemy  and  terrain  is  required  by  toe 
battalion  commander  to  make  realistic  decisions  concerning  organization 
for  combat  and  employment  of  maneuver  and  indirect  fire  elements.  The 
accuracy  and  value  of  this  information  depend  on  its  currency,  which,  in 
turn  deponds  upon  toe  speed  with  which  it  is  obtained  and  disseminated. 
Modern,  improved  radar  and  infrared  devices  are  typical  of  toe  various 
types  of  equipment  authorized  battalion  collection  agencies  to  produce 
early  knowledge.  The  battalion  S2  section  collects,  collates,  evaluates, 
and  disseminates  intelligence  from  many  collection  agencies.  It  follows 
then  that  responsive  communications  must  link  the  82  section,  the  collection 
agencies,  and  the  battalion  elements  requiring  toe  intelligence  product. 

2.  Loss  of  currency  often  results  from  delayed  transmission  of  in¬ 
telligence,  precluding  toe  rapid  response  time  essential  to  ROAD  combat. 
Command  and  logistical  traffic  frequently  retards  the  flow  of  intelligence 
traffic  and  is  itself  often  delayed  because  of  overloading  of  toe  communi¬ 
cations  facilities.  Battalion  and  company  ground  surveillance  coverage, 
chemical  and  radiological  monitoring  and  survey  operations,  air  defense 
warnings,  provision  of  shell  reports,  and  reporting  on  enemy  contacts, 
buildup,  and  local  tactical  maneuver  are  toe  types  of  activities  that  com¬ 
pete  for  communications  time. 

3.  Intelligence  is  of  greater  significance  cm  toe  ROAD  battlefield  be¬ 
cause  of  dispersion.  Separation  places  greater  dependence  on  surveillance 
and  reconnaissance,  early  target  acquisition,  and  prompt  implementation 
of  anti-infiltration  and  anti -airborne  measures. 

4.  Restricted  communication  also  precludes  toe  intelligence  officer’s^ 
questioning  of  collection  agencies  concerning  toe  source  or  substance  of 
information  he  receives  from  commanders  or  other  staff  officers  who  do 
not  participate  in  toe  collection  effort.  The  detailed  investigation  that  takes 
place  in  such  cases  adds  to  the  previously  stated  problem  of  excessive 
traffic  on  toe  command  net.  The  82's  interests  concern  toe  following  bat¬ 
talion  elements. 

a.  Reconnaissance  platoon  of  toe  infantry  battalions  or  armored 
cavalry  platoon  of  toe  mechanized  infantry  battalion. 
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b.  Battalion  ground  surveillance  section. 

c.  Battalion  mcrtar  and  DAVY  CROCKETT  platoon  (platoon 
leader  and  forward  observers). 

d.  Supporting  artillery  detachments  (liaison  officer  and  forward 
observers). 

e.  Rifle  and  task  companies  (for  all  their  collection  means). 

f.  Other  battalion  staff  members,  observation  posts,  and  sup¬ 
porting  aircraft. 

5.  the  battalion  logistical  net  contains  few  stations  which  can  assist 
in  transmitting  intelligence  information,  though  they  have  a  valid  need  to 
receive  die  intelligence  product.  Hie  net  is  folly  committed  to  logistic 
traffic  between  1600  and  2400  daily.  In  its  present  configuration  its  use¬ 
fulness  for  intelligence  traffic  is  limited. 

6.  A  partial  solution  is  to  provide  responsive  communications  be¬ 
tween  the  battalion  S2  and  the  collection  agencies  by  establishing  a  separate 
radio  (and  wire)  net.  This,  however,  will  not  provide  for  dissemination 

of  enemy  and  terrain  information  and  intelligence  to  all  battalion  personnel 
requiring  this  product.  To  satisfy  both  requirements  without  excessive 
addition  of  equipment  or  repetitive  transmission,  a  redesign  of  die  logistical 
net  and  use  of  a  modified  automatic  data  processing  system  to  expand  the 
present  traffic  capability  may  be  the  most  acceptable  solution.  The  sug¬ 
gested  net  would  include  elements  listed  in  para  4a  thru  f  as  well  as  stations 
on  the  present  logistical  net.  Reporting  and  exchange  of  information  using 
a  ’’message  entry  device”  (MED)  could  reduce  all  types  of  voice  traffic  and 
increase  the  capability  of  the  two  battalion  nets.  Through  simplified  coding 
to  identify  user  interest  within  the  MED  reports,  the  messages  of  special¬ 
ised  interest  to  intelligence  elements  could  be  ignored  by  disinterested 
elements.  Automatic  readout  of  all  traffic  may  be  desirable  at  the  battalion 
command  post. 

7.  The  battalion  82  monitors  the  battalion  ground  surveillance  sec¬ 
tion  radio  net.  However,  he  has  no  direct  contact  with  company  surveil¬ 
lance  radar  teams  nor  the  forward  observers  of  the  battalion  mortar  and 
DAVY  CROCKETT  platoon.  Over  the  battalion  command  net  he  can  con¬ 
tact  the  battalion  reconnaissance  or  armored  cavalry  platoon,  the  battalion 
mortar  and  DAVY  CROCKETT  platoon  headquarters,  supporting  aerial  re¬ 
connaissance  elements,  the  artillery  liaison  officer,  and  rifle  and  tank 
company  commanders. 

8.  The  suggested  redesign  of  the  logistic  net  to  carry  a  variety  of 
traffic  (intelligence,  logistical  information,  exc. )  offers  each  command 
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post  the  necessary  information  for  immediate  response  and  planning  for 
future  operations.  Battalion  and  company  commanders  continue  to  trans¬ 
mit  orders  over  die  ''primary"  command  net,  supported  by  continuing  flow 
of  information  on  the  "secondary"  net.  Monitoring  anticipatory  planning 
and  action  of  the  battalion  mortar  and  DAVY  CROCKETT  platoon  illustrates 
die  value  of  this  arrangement. 

Recommendation 


1.  That  battalion  radio  (and  wire,  when  installed)  communications 
nets  be  redesigned  to  permit  an  expanded,  more  rapid  exchange  of  intel¬ 
ligence  information  and  dissemination  of  collection  instructions. 

2.  That  consideration  be  given  to: 

a.  Redesign  of  the  battalion  logistical  net  as  a  more  versatile 
"secondary  battalion  command  net"  to  carry  intelligence  information  as 
well  as  administrative  and  logistic  traffic. 

b.  Hie  use  of  message  entry  devices  (now  under  prototype  study 
for  transmission  of  artillery  fire  data)  to  expand  the  capacity  of  present 
nets  through  non-voice  transmission  of  intelligence  data  or  logistic  in¬ 
formation,  and  position  location  reports.  See  Appendix  16,  Annex  B, 

p  113. 
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APPENDIX  2  to  ANNEX  B 
PROCESSING  OF  INTELLIGENCE 

INFORMATION  AND  DIRECTION  OF  THE  INTELLIGENCE  EFFORT 

(Page  10) 

Discussion 

1.  A  ROAD  battalion  headquarters  is  authorized  two  qualified  intel¬ 
ligence  personnel:  the  battalion  S2  and  an  intelligence  sergeant.  Battalion 
S3  and  chemical  personnel  are  available  at  times  for  additional  intelligence 
support.  However,  because  of  the  austere  manning  of  the  intelligence 
section,  the  performance  of  intelligence  function  during  sustained  combat 
action  is  seriously  hampered.  Clerical  and  administrative  tasks  consume 
an  excessive  proportion  of  the  time  available.  Valid  requirements  exist 
for  additional  battalion  intelligence  personnel. 

2.  ■  Appendix  1  points  out  the  inadequacy  of  present  communications 
to  furnish  the  intelligence  officer  and  his  com  mander  with  timely  and 
accurate  intelligence  information.  Conclusions  indicate  the  need  for  full— 
tim2  S2  section  communications  with  and  between  the  battalion  collection 
agencies.  The  S2's  individual  activities  require  frequent  absences  from 
the  headquarters.  The  preparation  of  plans,  overlays,  and  orders,  and 
the  maintenance  of  journals  and  situation  maps,  are  necessary  to  provide 
an  accurate  intelligence  picture.  An  inconsistent  performance  of  intelli¬ 
gence  operations  at  the  battalion  intelligence  center  will  downgrade  tacti¬ 
cal  plans  and  direction. 

3.  The  S2  has  staff  responsibility  for  informing  the  commander  and 
staff  on  matters  pertaining  to  combat  intelligence  and  counter-intelligence. 

He  ensures  that  information  and  intelligence  are  disseminated  to  higher, 
subordinate,  and  adjacent  units,  and  exercises  staff  supervision  of  batta¬ 
lion  agencies  concerned  with  the  intelligence  effort.  In  fulfilling  these 
duties,  the  battalion  S2: 

a.  Prepare  the  daily  battalion  patrol  plan  (coordinating  with  the 

S3). 

b.  Plans  and  supervises  briefing  of  reconnaissance  patrols-, 
furnishes  information  on  the  weather,  terrain,  and  enemy  for  all  patrols; 
ensures  that  combat  and  reconnaissance  patrols  are  debriefed  and  patrol 
reports  are  prepared  and  disseminated  (coordinating  with  the  S3). 

c.  Supervises  battalion  surveillance  activities  and  prepares  the 
ground  surveillance  plan  (coordinating  with  the  FSC  and  S3). 

d.  Plans  and  supervises  the  operations  of  the  battalion  ground 
surveillance  (radar)  section  (coordinating  with  the  S3). 

e.  Plans  and  supervises  the  activities  of  the  reconnaissance  or 
armored  cavalry  platoon  in  execution  of  intelligence  missions  (coordinating 
with  the  S3). 

f.  Supervises  the  activities  of  attached  intelligence  specialist  teams. 
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APPENDIX  2  to  ANNEX  B 
PROCESSING  OF  INTELLIGENCE 

INFORMATION  AND  DIRECTION  OF  THE  INTELLIGENCE  EFFORT 

(Page  10) 

Discussion 

1.  A  ROAD  battalion  headquarters  is  authorized  two  qualified  intel¬ 
ligence  personnel :  the  battalion  S2  and  an  intelligence  sergeant.  Battalion 
S3  and  chemical  personnel  are  available  at  times  for  additional  intelligence 
support.  However,  because  of  the  austere  manning  of  the  Intelligence 
section,  the  performance  of  intelligence  function  during  sustained  combat 
action  is  seriously  hampered.  Clerical  and  adm’ni strati ve  tasks  consume 
an  excessive  proportion  of  the  time  available.  Valid  requirements  exist 
for  additional  battalion  intelligence  personnel. 

2.  Appendix  1  points  out  the  inadequacy  of  present  communications 
to  furnish  the  intelligence  officer  and  his  comnander  with  timely  and 
accurate  intelligence  information.  Conclusions  indicate  the  need  for  full¬ 
time  S2  section  communications  with  and  between  the  battalion  collection 
agencies.  The  S2's  individual  activities  require  frequent  absences  from 
the  headquarters.  The  preparation  of  plans,  overlays,  and  orders,  and 
the  maintenance  of  journals  and  situation  maps,  are  necessary  to  provide 
an  accurate  intelligence  picture.  An  inconsistent  performance  of  intelli¬ 
gence  operations  at  the  battalion  intelligence  center  will  downgrade  tacti¬ 
cal  plans  and  direction. 

3.  The  S2  has  staff  responsibility  for  informing  the  commander  and 
staff  on  matters  pertaining  to  combat  intelligence  and  counter-intelligence. 

He  ensures  that  information  and  intelligence  are  disseminated  to  higher, 
subordinate,  and  adjacent  units,  and  exercises  stall  supervision  of  batta¬ 
lion  agencies  concerned  with  the  intelligence  effort.  In  fulfilling  these 
duties,  the  battalion  S2: 

a.  Prepare  the  daily  battalion  patrol  plan  (coordinating  with  the 

S3). 

b.  Plans  and  supervises  briefing  of  reconnaissance  patrols; 
fumirbes  information  on  the  weather,  terrain,  ami  enemy  for  all  patrols; 
enccres  that  combat  and  reconnaissance  patrols  are  debriefed  and  patrol 
reports  are  prepared  and  disseminated  (coordinating  with  the  S3). 

c.  Supervises  battalion  surveillance  activities  and  prepares  the 
ground  surveillance  (dan  (coordinating  with  the  FSC  and  S3). 

d.  Plans  and  supervises  the  operations  of  the  battalion  ground 
surveillance  (radar)  section  (coordinating  with  the  S3). 

e.  Plana  and  supervises  the  activities  of  the  reconnaissance  or 
armored  cavalry  platoon  in  execution  of  intelligence  missions  (coordinating 
with  the  S3). 

f.  Supervises  the  activities  of  attached  intelligence  specialist  teams. 
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g.  Maintains  a  current  intelligence  estimate  and  situation  map; 
ensures  that  important 1  terns  of  information  and  Intelligence  are  recorded 
in  the  unit  journal;  prepares  intelligence  summaries,  Intelligence  portions 
of  operation  plans  and  orders,  situation  reports,  and  the  unit  SOP. 

h.  Coordinates  CBR  monitoring  and  survey  operations,  fallout 
contamination  areas,  and  other  aspects  of  chemical  operations  affecting 
the  battalion  effort. 

i.  Prepares  air  reconnaissance  plans  and  forwards  immediate 
and  planned  requests  for  air  reconnaissance. 

4.  The  ROAD  battalions'  organization  and  tactical  doctrine  increase 
the  range  of  responsibilities,  tasks,  and  problems  of  die  intelligence  sec¬ 
tion  without  increasing  personnel.  The  requirement  for  improved  capability 
is  based  upon: 

a.  An  increase  in  the  enemy's  speed  of  reaction,  mobility,  and 
firepower,  particularly  of  his  nuclear  and  chemical  weapons. 

b.  A  reduction  in  acceptable  reaction  time. 

c.  The  expanded  capabilities  of  supporting  intelligence  and  tar¬ 
get  acquisition  means. 

d.  Tue  importance  of  a  sustained  intelligence  effort. 

e.  The  larger  battalion  zone  confluence,  increasing  the  re¬ 
quirement  for  surveillance  and  reconnaissance. 

f.  The  increased  radio  traffic  among  intelligence  gathering  and 
processing  agencies. 

g.  The  added  importance  of  recording,  evaluating,  ami  inter¬ 
preting  information  in  order  to  locate  existing  and  potential  nuclear  and 
chemical  targets. 

6.  Appendix  l  suggests  the  possible  use  of  an  abbreviated  automatic 
data  processing  system  to  reduce  Intelligence  information  processing  time. 
It  expedites  the  exchange  of  data  with  battalion  reconnaissance  and  surveil¬ 
lance  elements  and  forward  observers,  the  transmission  of  target  Intelli¬ 
gence  to  organic,  higher,  and  adjacent  units,  and  the  storage,  display,  and 
comparison  of  target  information. 


That  an  additional  intelligence  specialist  (assistant  intelligence  NCOJ 
be  provided  to  Improve  the  battalion's  capability  to  accomplish  oombat  tasks. 
A  modified  battalion  staff  organisation,  integrating  the  S2  and  S3  sections, 
and  a  more  expeditious  transmission  of  intelligence  information,  will  avoid 
further  requirements  for  intelligence  personnel  augmentation.  See  Appen¬ 
dixes  1  sod  S,  Annex  B,  pp  79  and  89. 
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APPENDIX  3  to  ANNEX  B 
RESPONSIVENESS  OF  INTELLIGENCE 
COLLECTION  AGENCIE8 
(Page  11) 

Dlncuaalon 


1.  Rifle  company  headquarters  lacks  an  adequate  capability  to  re¬ 
ceive,  process,  and  disseminate  Intelligence  data  and  target  information 
to  and  from  higher,  adjacent,  and  subordinate  elements.  The  capability  to 
supervise  and  coordinate  Intelligence  collection  elements  (ground  surveil¬ 
lance  radar  teams,  patrols,  observation  posts  and  forward  observers)  is 
also  limited.  Within  the  headquarters  specialists  are  provided  to  accomp¬ 
lish  combat  tasks  other  than  intelligence.  For  instance,  a  supply  sergeant 
is  authorised  to  coordinate  and  direct  supply  actions  in  die  name  of  die 
commander.  He  is  die  on-the-spot  link  with  die  battalion  logistical  system 
and  coordinates  with  die  battalion  84.  Also,  a  communications  specialist 
is  provided  to  control,  in  coordination  with  battalion  communication  offi¬ 
cer,  all  aspects  of  company  communications.  A  like  individual  to  control 
intelligence  tasks  and  activities,  in  coordination  with  die  battalion  intelli¬ 
gence  effort,  is  needed. 

2.  Acquisition  and  development  of  remunerative  targets  are  vital 
functions  on  die  battlefield,  particularly  when  nuclear  weapons  are  em¬ 
ployed.  Company-level  efforts  must  be  directed  from  a  central  control 
point  or  the  optimum  capabilities  of  its  collection  means  will  be  dissipated. 
With  present  organisation,  die  company  commander  exercises  personal 
direction  of  the  Intelligence  collection  effort.  His  primary  Interests  and 
responsibilities,  however,  are  in  commanding  and  controlling  mane  Tver 
and  fire  support  elements.  During  critical  combat  action,  intelligence 
and  target  Information  of  Immediate  impact  on  company  action  will  receive 
priority  attention;  other  information  of  value  to  battalion  headquarters  or 
adjacent  units  or  for  foturs  operation*  receives  secondary  attention;  The 
company  headquarters  requires  a  full-time  specialist  to  maintain  active 
supervision  and  direction  of  reconnaissance  activities  and  radar  oovtraga. 
Ha  would  continuously  monitor  the  increased  exchange  of  Intelligence  in- 
tarmadon  afieotixf  the  oompeny.  The  intelligence  specialist  would  operate 
la  the  Immediate  vicinity  of  die  oompeny  oemmander  to  insure  toe  latter** 
full  knowledge  of  target  information  and  intelligence.  The  company  exe¬ 
cutive  offioer  oanaot  satisfy  theee  needs  beoauee  of  his  other  dudee.  The 
weapone  platoon  lender  and  first  sergeant  are  normally  poorly  positioned 
for  fide  role. 

8.  The  preerat  oompeny  ground  aurvatUanoe  radar  (AN/FP8-4)  done 
not  eftootivsiy  add  to  the  battalion  aurveOlaane  effort  Its  equipment 
oharacterlsdos  limit  it*  value  and  usefulness  to  the  rifle  oompeny.  The 
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company  section  consists  of  a  section  leader  and  two  short  range  radar 
teams  (one  senior  radar  operator,  and  one  radar  operator  /Light  truck 
driver).  Each  team  has  one  truck,  utility,  1/4 -ton,  4X4,  with  trailer, 
generator  set,  gasoline  engine  P-442/V,  radar  set  AN/PPS-4,  radio  set 
AN/PRC-10,  plus  individual  weapons  and  allied  equipment,  The  radar 
set  weighs  approximately  eighty  pounds,  is  normally  transported  by  veh¬ 
icle,  and  is  man-portable  for  short  distances  only.  In  broken  terrain  or 
heavily  wooded  areas,  the  radar's  coverage  is  limited  by  its  line-of-sight 
and  beam  penetration  characteristics.  Line-of-sight  range  is  normally 
the  governing  factor  and  will  dictate  the  best  emplacement.  Terrain 
conditions  and  tactical  situations  will  often  limit  opportunity  for  employ¬ 
ment.  It  can  be  employed  effectively  with  die  reconnaissance  platoon  on 
occasion.  The  company  commander  seeks  to  coordinate  his  short  range 
radar  with  the  battalion  surveillance  plan.  More  efficient  and  effective 
use  of  these  radars  is  attained  by  "pooling"  diem  at  battalion  level.  Com¬ 
bining  company  radars  at  battalion  level  will  eliminate  the  requirement 
for  company  section  leaders. 

Recommendations 


1.  That  an  intelligence  NCO  be  authorized  for  each  rifle  company  to 
assist  the  commander  in  planning  and  supervision  of  intelligence  collection 
and  in  dissemination  of  intelligence. 

2.  That  rifle  company  radar  equipment  and  personnel  be  deleted  and 
the  battalion  ground  surveillance  section  include  teams  for  attachment  to 
battalion  maneuver  elements  when  appropriate.  Suggested  section  organi¬ 
zation  is  shown  In  Figure  B-l. 


FIGURE  B-l 

SUGGESTED  BATTALION  GROUND  SURVEILLANCE  SECTION 
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APPENDIX  4  to  ANNEX  B 
EXCHANGE  AND  DISPLAY  OP 
FRIENDLY  FORCE  INFORMATION 
(P*ge  11) 

Discussion 


1.  Battalion  planning  and  supervision  requires  timely  and  accurate 
knowledge  of  die  location,  situation  and  status  of  all  battalion  elements. 
Such  knowledge  is  needed  by  the  commander,  regardless  of  his  physical 
location  in  the  battalion  area,  and  by  the  staff  which  seeks  to  translate 
command  plans  and  decisions  into  detailed  directions  to  subordinate  ele¬ 
ments. 


2.  Information  on  friendly  forces  is  acquired  by  a  variety  of  means: 
visual  observations;  command  and  logistical  net  traffic;  and  situation  maps, 
status  boards,  or  other  displays  at  the  command  post.  The  situation  map 
usually  provides  a  picture  of  the  location  and  tactical  situation  of  sub¬ 
ordinate  elements.  Frequently,  die  status  of  these  elements  is  not  up-to- 
date.  The  commander  and  his  principal  staff  officers  located  in  a  forward 
command  group  require  a  duplication  of  this  information. 

3.  The  provision  of  data  for  display  depends  primarily  on  oral  radio 
or  wire  communications.  Time  involved  for  transmissions  and  recording 
often  result  in  a  tardy,  and  consequently  partially  Inaccurate,  display. 
Currency  is  further  degraded  in  dissemination  to  the  commander  or  other 
user.  Duplication  of  situation  overlays  requires  the  extraction  and  copy¬ 
ing  onto  reproduction  means.  The  end  result  is  that  information,  parti¬ 
cularly  in  fast-moving  cotn’  at,  does  not  properly  express  the  situation 
upon  which  decisions  should  be  made. 

4.  This  is  also  true  of  administrative  and  logistical  information 
(personnel  strengths,  casualties,  supply  and  equipment  conditions,  etc,). 
Accurate  status  is  not  possible  with  only  daily  or  emergency  reporting 
and  consolidation,  a  current  account  of  the  status  is  needed  at  both  the 
main  command  post  and  the  command  group  to  insure  proper  decision  and 
to  provide  a  continuing  alternate  control  capability  as  discussed  in  Appendix 
10,  Annex  B,  p  99. 

5.  Solutions  t)  these  problems  depend  upon  the  development  of  new 
means  for  the  reproduction  of  situation  maps  and  status  information  and 
an  increased  data  exchange  capability. 

1.  That  communication  nets  and  procedures  be  modified  to  allow 
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prompt  trass  ml  salon  and  exchange  of  friendly  force  Information.  See 
Appendix  1  for  specific  recommendations  in  conjunction  with  passage  of 
intelligence  information, 

2.  That  improved  reproduction  and  display  means  be  sought  to  fur¬ 
nish  critical  friendly  force  information  to  the  battalion  commander  regard 
less  of  his  location.  The  use  of  radio  operators  to  do  this  work  may  be 
practicable. 
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APPENDIX  5  to  ANNEX  B 
RELATIONSHIP  OF  INTELLIGENCE 
AND  OPERATIONS  SECTIONS 
(Page  12) 


1.  Though  the  infantry's  tactical  elements  have  been  modified  to  fit 
ROAD,  the  equivalent  evolution  of  staff  concepts  has  not  kept  pace  with 
the  demands  of  the  new  environment  and  doctrine.  The  present  four -sec¬ 
tioned:  unit  staff  at  battalion  level  can  respond  only  in  a  rather  stylized, 
formal  execution  of  functions.  It  is  cumbersome  mid  unnecessarily  sub¬ 
divided.  Hie  battalion  executive  officer  ie  more  properly  called  a  deputy 
commander.  Dispersion,  communication,  transportation,  and  time  al! 
limit  effective  staff  coordination  and  relationships  between  unit  and  special 
staff  personnel  and  activities.  Physical  separation  of  key  staff  members, 
because  of  their  assigned  roles  and  equipment  allocations,  complicates 
coordination.  This  is  particularly  true  for  intelligence  and  operations 
activities. 


2.  The  commander  is  given  certain  latitude  in  applying  his  Btaff 
resources,  though  this  is  limited  by  other  factors  over  which  he  has  no 
control,  TOE  authorizations  of  rank,  skill,  and  number  of  personnel,  and 
numbers  and  types  of  vehicles  and  communication  equipment  are  baaed  on 
a  'type"  battalion  headquarters  fitting  the  present  field  manual  division  of 
responsibilities.  Separation  of  the  staff  Into  a  forward  command  group 
and  main  command  post,  while  providing  for  an  alternate  command  poet, 
is  not  favored  by  the  present  organization. 

3.  Each  battalion  unit  staff  section  is  provided  personnel,  communi¬ 
cations,  and  transportation  to  accomplish  it*  functions.  Radio  and  wire 
nets  and  command  post  layouts  are  developed  in  extension  of  these  functions. 
Physical  separation  of  foe  82  and  S3  sections  often  occurs,  and  foe  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  forward  command  group  may  segregate  them  further.  Co¬ 
ordinated  planning  for  future  operations,  while  simultaneously  executing 
foe  present  mission,  is  limited. 

4.  The  commander  is  expected  to  assemble  foe  staff,  furnish  guid¬ 
ance,  receive  recommendation*,  and  with  his  principal  staff  officers, 
develop  a  selected  course  of  action  from  choices  presented.  8taff  actions 
are  portrayed  as  a  series  of  multiple  coordinations  with  and  between  unit 
sad  special  staff  personnel.  Supervisory  direction  of  preliminary  activi¬ 
ties  of  specialised  platoons  (1.  e. ,  foe  82  direction  of  foe  reconnaissance 
platoon)  then  follows.  These  procedures  appear  to  be  foe  basis  for  foe 
type  staff  organisation  established  for  the  ROAD  battalion. 
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5.  Actually  the  battalion  staff  cannot  function  in  this  way.  The 
principal  staff  officer,  the  S3,  must  be  aware  of  both  the  enemy  and 

friendly  situations.  The  82  seeks  to  keep  him  informed.  Centralization  * 

of  operations  and  intelligence  functions  is  needed  in  ROAD  operations  to 

Use  all  available  means  to  counter  enemy  activities.  Effective  use  end 

support  of  special  staff  officers  and  separate  elements  supervised  by  the 

82  or  83  also  favor  centralized  control. 

6.  The  impact  on  staff  functions  and  requirements  when  a  combat 
support  company  commander  is  added  was  also  examined.  He  became  an 
operating  staff  officer  and  commander  of  foe  elements  now  supervised  by 
unit  staff.  The  value  of  possible  reduction  in  physical  coordination  and 
personal  supervision  required  of  the  unit  staff  was  investigated.  It  ap¬ 
peared  that  no  advantage  accrued  and  foe  responsiveness  of  separate  ele¬ 
ments  was  lessened  by  introducing  an  additional  command  echelon. 

Recommendation 


That  foe  personnel,  equipment,  and  functions  of  foe  battalion  intelli¬ 
gence  and  operations  sections  be  integrated  under  foe  direction  of  an 
operations/intelligence  officer. 


* 
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APPENDIX  6  to  ANNEX  3 


REAR  AREA  SECURITY 
(Page  12) 

Discussion 

1.  Present  doctrine  on  rear  area  security  la  confusing  and  downgrades 
the  Importance  of  its  planning  and  conduct.  Doctrine  states  that  a  separate 
plan  for  rear  area  security  is  not  prepared  at  battalion  level,  a  separate 
rear  area  security  force  is  not  established,  and  no  unit  commander  is 
designated  as  battalion  rear  area  security  commander.  It  does  provide 
that  rear  area  security  missions  are  included  in  die  operations  order  and 
recognizes  enemy  infiltration,  guerrilla  and  airlanded  capabilities.  The 
use  of  patrols,  guard  posts,  and  surveillance  and  electronic  equipment  is 
suggested.  Realistic  guidance  is  needed  to  enable  the  commander  to  des¬ 
ignate  troops  for; this  rear  area  security  as  maneuver  and  support  elements 
are  committed,  reserves  are  limited  and  trains  elements  are  over-extended. 

2.  Effective  battalion  control  and  direction  must  extend  throughout  the 
entire  assigned  area  of  responsibility.  Action  within  die  forward  portion  of 
this  area  is  dictated  because  of  its  physical  nearness  to  enemy  strength. 
Command  and  staff  guidance  normally  defines  location,  formation,  source, 
support,  and  contingency  planning.  Equal  concern  and  attention  is  rarely 
given  to  rear  areas,  despite  the  security  needs  and  importance  of  the  battal¬ 
ion's  command,  support,  and  supply  facilities.  Reliance  is  placed  on  a  warning 
system  and  the  subsequent  diversion  of  combat  elements  to  counter  enemy 
threats. 


3.  The  adequacy  of  this  warning  system,  and  die  effectiveness  of 
containment  until  substantial  means  can  be  gathered,  appears  to  be  a 
significant  deficiency.  Reserve  elements  are  positioned  to  preserve  their 
tactical  unity  and  readiness  to  execute  any  of  several  contingency  plans  In 
support  of  forward  action.  Personnel  in  the  command  post  and  combat 
trains  areas  are  hilly  employed  to  fulfill  their  primary  task*.  The  added 
duties  of  traffic  control,  guarding  prisoners  of  war  and  prescribed  nuclear 
loeda,  providing  local  security,  and  securing  supply  routes  and  prepoei- 
ttoned  supplies  lessen  their  effectiveness.  Reconnaissance  elements  are 
seldom  available  because  of  priority  missions  in  forward  or  flank  areas. 
Without  more  specific  guidance  a  security-oriented  commander  will  unduly 
oompromiae  the  mission,  while  die  aggressive  commander,  oriented  solely 
toward  the  principle  of  objective,  will  dismiss  the  importance  of  security. 

4.  An  active  warning  system  is  die  minimum  acceptable  measure  to 
satisfy  the  command  requirement  tor  rear  area  security.  The  components 
of  the  system  (administrative  and  logistical  leaders,  elements  traveling 
between  forward  unite  and  the  trains  area,  and  established  security  and 
observation  posts )  must  be  trained  and  actively  search  for  enemy  activity. 
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Positive  direction  of  this  effort  is  essential.  A  small  combat  element 
which  can  temporarily  contain  a  surprise  enemy  threat  must  be  available. 

Recommendation 

That  a  small  security  element  he  included  in  the  headquarters  com¬ 
pany  to  provide  rear  ares  security  a^J  surveillance. 
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APPENDIX  7  to  ANNEX  B 
COORDINATION  OF  HELICOPTER  MOVEMENTS 
AND  HELICOPTER-BORNE  FIRE  SUPPORT 
(Page  12) 

Discussion 

1.  Rapid  use  of  Army  aviation  support  is  needed  to  achieve  the  in¬ 
creased  speed  ahchfispersion  of  ROAD  battalion  operations.  Unforeseen 
changes  during  execution  normally  affect  many  elements  and  require  co¬ 
ordination  and  communications.  The  use  of  simple,  standardized  proced¬ 
ures  eases  this  requirement  and  lessens  the  danger  of  misunderstanding, 
delay,  and  confusion. 

2.  Current  doctrine  does  cot  provide  sufficient  practical  guidance 
for  the  use  of  helicopter  support  in  a  nuclear  environment.  A  critical 
example  of  detailed  actions  requiring  precise  coordination  is  the  use  of 
Army  aviation  support  during  nuclear  warfare.  Helicopter  troop  move¬ 
ments,  reconnaissance,  resupply,  casualty  evacuation  and  fire  support 
are  common  in  an  average  battalion  plan.  Nuclear  weapons  employment 
will  cause  restrictions  on  aircraft  use.  Flash  blindness  to  the  pilot  and 
overpressures  on  the  aircraft  require  protective  measures.  During  the 
critical  time  and  place  of  detonation,  aircraft  are  key  to  battalion  opera¬ 
tions.  To  exploit  the  helicopter  capability  positive  control  of  fire  support 
and  maneuver  must  be  maintained.  Friendly  forces  must  be  alerted  and 
organized  for  air  movement  in  the  minutes  immediately  preceding  the  air¬ 
craft's  arrival  in  the  battalion  area.  The  magnitude  of  the  coordination 
problem  becomes  most  evident  when  engaging  targets  of  opportunity. 
Warning  requirements  are  discussed  in  detail  in  Appendix  8,  following. 

3.  Helicopter  support  is  of  increased  importance  within  ROAD  bat¬ 
talion  operations,  particularly  in  a  nuclear  environment.  Air  movements 
of  troops,  supplies,  and  maintenance  elements,  airborne  reconnaissance 
and  command  flights,  air  evacuation  of  casualties,  and  airborne  fire  sup¬ 
port  are  specific  battalion  opportunities  to  exploit  local  tactical  advantage. 

Recommendation 


That  dimple,  uniform  procedures  for  the  rapid  Integration  of  helicopter 
support  be  developed  in  order  to  reduce  coordination  time  and  exploit  tac¬ 
tical  advantages. 
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APPENDIX  8  to  ANNEX  B 
WARNING  OF  EMPLOYMENT  OF  NUCLEAR/ 

CHEMICAL  WEAPONS 
(Page  13) 


1.  The  ROAD  doctrine  does  not  prescribe  an  adequate  procedure  for 
warning  personnel  in  the  battalion  area  in  the  event  of  nuclear  and  chemical 
operations.  This  deficiency  has  been  previously  noted  in  CDEC  experi¬ 
mentation.  *  Warning  messages  announcing  on-call  and  target  of  opportuni¬ 
ty  fires  are  sent  out  over  all  available  radio  and  wire  nets  and  by  voice, 
sound  and  visual  means.  Even  these  composite  means  do  not  warn  all  af¬ 
fected  personnel.  Numerous  individuals  and  teams  operate  away  from  their 
immediate  headquarters  without  contact  of  any  type.  These  may  include 
messengers,  contact  and  combat  patrols,  minelaying  and  road  repair  teams, 
and  wire  laying  and  repair  crews.  This  warning  problem  is  less  critical 
when  nuclear  and  chemical  fires  are  scheduled,  as  addttonal  time  is  usu¬ 
ally  available. 

2.  Unless  the  commander  can  assure  himself  that  all  personnel  endan¬ 
gered  by  die  weapon's  effect  have  received  the  warning  message,  he  has 
two  choices.  He  must  either  accept  the  risk  of  inflicting  casualties  and 
damage  to  his  own  forces  and  order  the  weapon  fired,  or  he  must  delay 
firing  until  he  is  assured  that  all  troops  have  received  the  message.  Either 
solution  is  undesirable.  In  the  first  case,  serious  damage  to  the  battalion's 
morale  and  troop  confidence  may  result.  In  the  second  case,  the  enemy 
target  may  disappear  by  dispersion,  may  "hug"  friendly  forces,  or  take 
other  protective  action.  The  commander  must  be  able  to  assure  himself 
that  affected  personnel  have  received  the  warning.  The  warning  message 
must  contain  the  minimum  information  to  permit  the  receiver  to  take  prop¬ 
er  protective  measures. 

3..  The  nature  of  DAVY  CROCKETT -type  targets  dictates  that  fires 
be  delivered  radUfiy  with  minimum  ttmee  for  nuclear  warnings.  The  major 
time  requirement  in  a  nuclear  fire  mission  involves  warning  of  friendly 
forces  which  will  be  affected  and  the  notification  of  higher  and  adjacent 
headquarters.  A  suitable  waning  time  for  DAVY  CROCKETT  employment 
must  not  exceed  time  required  (approximately  10-15  minutes)  to  compute 
data,  adjust  and  fire  the  weapon. 

4.  The  commander  employing  a  nuclear  weapon  Is  responsible  for 
friendly  troop  warning,  Including  notification  of  higher  and  adjacent 
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headquarters.  The  higher  headquarters  uormally  imposes  restrictions 
on  die  employing  commander  as  to  when  a  nuclear  weapon  may  be  fired 
after  receipt  of  intention  to  fire.  This  lengthy  "wait"  time  (20  +  minutes), 
imposed  by  higher  headquarters,  is  often  caused  by  the  need  to  notify  users 
of  airspace  over  die  employing  commander's  zone  of  influence.  The  final, 
last-second  authority  to  fire  is  in  the  hands  of  die  commander  allocated 
the  weapon.  In  die  event  a  change  occurred  between  die  battalion  com¬ 
mander's  initial  approval  of  the  nuclear  fire  mission  and  die  expected 
time  of  firing,  he  could  delay  or  cancel  the  mission.  Changes  resulted  be¬ 
cause  of  the  enemy  target  moving  in  too  close  to  friendly  frontline  troops, 
delays  in  accomplishing  nuclear  warnings,  appearance  of  friendly  aircraft 
within  the  weapon's  effect  radii,  and  the  disappearance  of  the  target. 

Recommendations 


1.  That  a  revised  battalion  radio  net,  as  suggested  in  Appendix  1, 
Annex  B,  p  79  ,  be  established  to  provide  warning  of  nuclear  or  chemical 
employment. 

2.  That  responsibility  for  nuclear  /chemical  warning  coincide  with 
area  responsibility  (i.  e. ,  rifle  company  commander  for  all  dements  with¬ 
in  hia  area)  rather  than  follow  command  channels  (1.  e. ,  engineer  com¬ 
mander  for  all  his  elements  within  the  battalion  area). 

3.  That  die  following  warning  techniques  be  considered: 

a.  Furnish  a  radio  receiver  to  individuals  or  teams  when  sep¬ 
arated  from  their  parent  element,  or  develop  a  small,  two-way  short 
range  CW  type  radio  with  an  encode -decode  capability. 

b.  Authorize  die  battalion  commander  to  visually  clear  the  air¬ 
space  prior  to  giving  final  authority  to  fire  the  DAVY  CROCKETT  warhead; 
require  hia  notification  of  an  adjacent  force  prior  to  TOT  time  only  if 
greater  than  negligible  effects  to  unwarned,  exposed  troops  would  affect 
that  force. 

c.  Eliminate  mini  mum  time  restrictions  by  higher  headquarters. 

d.  Require  users  of  airspace  shove  the  battalion  area  to  dear 
with  the  battalion  headquarters  prior  to  entry. 
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DAVY  CROCKETT  PLANNING  AND  EMPLOYMENT 
(Page  13)  * 


1.  Each  DAVY  CROCKETT  weapons  system  has  a  different  set  of 
characteristics.  The  limited  range  of  the  DAVY  CROCKETT  light  (XM28) 
system  often  limits  its  usefulness.  It  is  highly  sensitive  to  the  tactical 
factors  of  troop  disposition,  safety  risk  criteria,  and  target  and  launcher 
location.  The  light  system  requires  time  for  deliberate  positioning  of  the 
launcher  in  forward  company  areas  and  frequently  adjustments  in  disposi¬ 
tions  for  troop  safety  are  required.  Hie  heavy  system  can  fire  into  areas 
at  the  minimum  range  of  the  light  weapon,  as  well  as  on  targets  exceeding 
the  light  weapon's  maximum  range. 

2.  The  range  of  the  heavy  system  permits  coverage  of  the  battalion 
area  from  a  position  several  hundred  meters  in  rear  of  friendly  forces. 

The  light  weapon  is  normally  employed  on  the  COPL  or  FEBA  in  the  de¬ 
fense,  and  with  the  lead  elements  in  the  attack.  When  firing  the  light 
weapon  from  these  forward  positions,  enemy  counterfire  is  a  consideration. 
It  is  rarely  desirable  or  feasible  to  attach  the  light  system.  * 

3.  Advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the  Heavy  (XM29)  DAVY  CROC¬ 
KETT  Weapon  System  are  as  follows: 


ADVANTAGES 

a.  Range 

b.  Flexibility  of  employment 

c.  Compatible  with  centra¬ 
lized  battalion  control 


DISADVANTAGES 

a.  Weight 

b.  Size 

c.  Requires  Zones  1  and  2 
propellants 

d.  Signature  effect  of 
spotting  rounds 


*  See  CDEC  Reports,  Integrated  Combat  Group  Components  Experiment. 
Wiase  I.  Volume  m  -  Weapcms  Systems  -  DAVY  t kotKETT  fcPt  rect 
Fire  (A),  ATCDC-60-I11S,  February  I960,  and  i%ase  fi.  Volume  I  -  Tac¬ 
tical  Components,  CDEC  Fins!  Report  (3* ,  ATCbC-66-14WS,  December 

i960. 
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4.  Advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the  Light  (XM28)  DAVY  CROC¬ 
KETT  Weapon  System  are  as  follows: 


ADVANTAGES 

DISADVANTAGES 

a. 

Mobility 

a,' 

Range 

b. 

Signature  effect 

*v 

Less  flexible  employment 

c. 

Requires  only  Zone  I 
propellants 

c. 

Not  compatible  with  cen¬ 
tralized  battalion  control 

5.  Either  DAVY  CROCKETT  system,  mounted  on  a  1/4-ton  truck,  is 
transportable  with  a  crew  of  four  in  a  light  transport  helicopter.  The  light 
weapon  system  is  porta  We  on  the  ground  using  porta  paks.  Inasmuch  as 
the  DAVY  CROCKETT  weapon  system  is  frequently  employed  to  fire  on 
targets  of  opportunity  using  indirect  fire  methods,  this  portability  advan¬ 
tage  is  not  as  critical  a  consideration  as  the  disparity  in  range. 

6.  No  significant  benefit  accrues  to  the  ROAD  battalions  because  of 
the  two  systems.  Adoption  of  only  one  system  would  benefit  control  as 
follows: 

a.  Only  one  set  of  planning  factors  is  applied  by  battalion  com¬ 
mand  and  staff  personnel . 

b.  Hie  numbers  of  different  components  used  within  the  battalion 
are  reduced. 


c.  DAVY  CROCKETT  squad  members  and  augmentation  person¬ 
nel  need  learn  only  one  weapon  system. 

7.  Within  the  CON  ARC -designated  nuclear  allocation  for  the  experi¬ 
ment,  it  was  possible  to  satisfy  requests  for  nuclear  support  with  only 
two  launchers  and  related  equipment.  There  appears  to  be  little  relation¬ 
ship  between  the  number  of  launchers  and  number  of  maneuvering  com¬ 
panies  as  the  range  and  effects  of  the  weapon  permit  support  of  more  than 
one  company. 

Recommendation 

That  the  light  DAVY  CROCKETT  weapon  system  be  eliminated  from 
the  battalion  mortar  and  DAVY  CROCKETT  platoon. 
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BATTALION  COMMAND  AND  CONTROL  FACILITIES 

(Page  14) 


Discussion 

% 

1.  Under  present  doctrine  the  command  and  control  of  the  battalion 
emanates  from  the  battaltyn  command  post,  except  when  the  commander 
temporarily  operates  in  forward  areas  with  a  small  command  group. 

This  group  represents  a  forward  etctension  of  the  actual  battalion  nerve 
center.  It  normally  rejoins  the  command  post  when  the  tactical  situation 
permits.  Radio  communications  permit  continued  direction  of  the  battal¬ 
ion  effort  by  the  battalion  commander  and  maintains  his  familiarity  with 
the  immediate  situation  throughout  the  battalion  area. 

2.  Battalion  (dans  and  standing  operating  procedures  provide  proce¬ 
dures  for  the  establishment  of  an  alternate  command  post.  It  is  formed 
as  a  contingency  headquarters  to  assume  control  and  direction  when  the 
command  post  proper  is  destroyed  or  made  ineffective  through  enemy  ac¬ 
tion.  It  is  manned  by  temporary  diversion  of  personnel  charged  with  other 
primary  tasks  and  is  equipped  with  communications  and  vehicles  authorized 
for  other  purposes.  Resources  remaining  or  available  from  the  original 
command  post  are  also  applied. 

3.  ROAD  battalion  operations,  particularly  in  a  nuclear  environment, 
demand  a  habitually-separated,  two-location,  control  capability.  This 
appears  feasible  with  minor  modification  of  the  present  command  post/ 
command  group  relationship  and  division  of  authorized  equipment.  The 
present  emphasis  on  a  single  location  for  the  headquarters  must  be  changed, 
and  a  built  up  command  group  is  needed  to  ensure  the  battalion  commander's 
present  freedom  of  movement.  His  inability  to  keep  hilly  informed  can  be 
overcome  as  discussed  in  Appendix  4 ,  Annex  B,  p  87  .  Habitual  establish¬ 
ment  and  maintenance  of  a  forward  command  group  in  communication  with 
the  battalion  command  post,  establishes  an  effective  alternate  CP  within 

the  current  capabilities  of  the  battalion.  The  placement  of  the  command 
group  in  close  proximity  to  one  of  the  rifle  companies  limits  the  local 
security  requirement. 

Recommendation 

That  permanent  division  of  battalion  command  post  functions,  person¬ 
nel,  end  equipment,  be  developed  as  normal  doctrine. 
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ENTAC  AUTHORIZATION 
(Page  14) 


Discussion 


1.  ROAD  mechanized  infantry  was  designed  for  employment  in  ter¬ 
rain  and  tactical  circumstance  where  armor -protected  mobility  is  deci¬ 
sive  and  essential.  Mission,  terrain,  weapon  transportability,  and  com¬ 
patibility  of  the  unit's  several  component  elements  appear  to  be  the  factors 
determining  equipment  authorizations  and  unit  structure. 

2.  Despite  terrain  restriction  cn  armor,  limited  attachment  of  tanks 
and  dismounted  infantry  rifle  companies  is  frequently  made  to  give  a  direct 
fire  support  capability.  Armor  attachment  also  provides  the  rifle  company 
with  a  significant  antitank  capability.  ENTAC  substitutes  for  or  supple¬ 
ments  die  latter  capability,  though  its  usefulness  and  effectiveness  suffers 
from  die  same  terrain  limitations  as  affect!  tanks.  It  assures  a  minimal 
antitank  capability  in  terrain  unsuited  to  armor. 

3.  The  ENTAC's  characteristics  (i.e. ,  Inability  to  engage  close-in 
targets),  and  the  rifle  companies'  limited  capability  to  acquire  distant 
targets  and  provide  ENTAC  firing  positions,  limit  the  effectiveness.  The 
restricted  cross  country  mobility  of  wheeled  vehicles  of  die  Infantry  rifle 
company's  ENTAC  section  often  forces  an  off-carrier  movement  of  die 
weapon.  Observation  and  minimum  acquisition  range  are  unacceptable  in 
many  company  areas.  At  ranges  below  the  operator  acquisition  range 
dependence  must  be  placed  on  other  company  weapons  such  as  the  M72  and 
recoilless  rifles.  Greater  flexibility  without  regard  for  company  areas  of 
responsibility  favors  battalion  control.  The  normal  employment  of  dis¬ 
mounted  rifle  companies  occurs  in  terrain  and  against  enemy  forces  which 
do  not  favor  a  weapon  of  ENTAC's  present  characteristics. 

4.  More  effective  company  organization  is  possible  with  106mm  or 
120mm  recoil  less  rifles;  however,  their  wheeled  vehicle  restriction  poses 
the  same  disadvantages.  Effective  range  and  response  time  (i.  e. ,  opera¬ 
tor  acquisition  to  hit  time)  la  improved,  though  the  lethality  of  die  106mm 
round,  when  compared  to  that  of  the  ENTAC,  is  a  disadvantage.  The 
transfer  of  all  company  ENTAC  elements  to  die  battalion  antitank  platoon 
retain*  the  number  of  weapons  now  in  the  organization  while  adding  to  die 
flexibility  cl  employment.  It  reduces  the  forward  companies'  vehicle 
density  and  simplifies  the  companies'  training  and  replacement  require¬ 
ments. 
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Recommendation 

'*  That  ENTAC  be  replaced  in  the  rifle  companies  with  a  106mm  recoil¬ 
less  rifle  until  such  time  as  a  suitable  replacement  AT/assault  weapon 
becomes  available.  (Latest  *  OE  replaces  ENTAC  with  106mm  recoilless 
rifle.) 
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APPENDIX  12  to  ANNEX  B 

VEHICLE  REQUIREMENTS  OF  THE  INFANTRY 

BATTALION'S  RIFLE  COMPANY 
(Page  14) 

Discussion 


1.  The  existing  vehicle  authorization  of  the  ROAD  infantry  battalion's 
rifle  company  frequently  degrades  the  company's  cross-country  movement 
and  combat  capability.  Excessive  transportation  is  an  expensive  luxury  as 
it  magnifies  personnel  and  logistic  requirements  and  complicates  security, 
scheme  of  maneuver,  and  other  tactical  considerations. 

2.  Company  vehicles  (14  trucks  and  9  trailers)  are  furnished  to  sat¬ 
isfy  requirements  for  command  and  control,  logistical  support,  and  trans¬ 
port  of  weapons,  ammunition,  and  equipment  which  are  unsuited  to  hand 
carry.  Vehicles  are  used  as  -veapons  carriers  for  speed  in  displacement 
and  to  assure  immediate  availability  of  ammunition.  The  number  of  vehicles 
can  be  reduced  by  combining  weapons  of  the  vehicles  commonly  employed  in 
the  same  area.  The  present  authorization  preserves  the  organizational  sep¬ 
aration  of  squads  or  teams;  in  some  instances  it  even  subdivides  the  small 
squad  or  team.  It  also  provides  full -lift  for  weapons  crews  which  support 

a  dismounted  rifleman's  advance  within  the  rather  small  company  area. 
Movement  of  the  weapon  to  firing  position  is  frequently  a  hand-carry  oper¬ 
ation.  Substitution  of  trucks  with  greater  load  capacity  permits  consolidation 
of  small  loads  and  the  reduction  of  vehicle  types  and  numbers  without  an 
appreciable  decrease  of  responsiveness. 

3.  The  increased  lift  will  facilitate  the  placement  of  maximum  combat 
power  at  the  proper  (dace  and  time  when  a  road  net  is  present;  however, 
excessive  motorization  reduces  the  company's  combat  capability  when  the 
cost  (personnel,  maintenance,  supply,  security  requirements)  exceeds  the 
level  needed  to  satisfy  the  normal  tactical  demands  of  dismounted  combat. 

4.  The  need  for  a  light  weight,  easily  maintained,  cross-country 
weapons  platform  for  company  mortars,  antitank  weapons  and  ground  sur¬ 
veillance  radars  is  self  evident.  The  1/4  and  3/4-ton  trucks  are  inadequate 
weapons  carriers.  There  is  also  a  need  to  improve  the  dismounted  in¬ 
fantryman's  maneuver  capability  by  weight  reduction  rather  than  by  an  in¬ 
crease  in  the  number  of  vehicles.  Reduced  weights  of  infantry  mortars 
illustrate  a  possible  saving.  The  organization  of  ground  surveillance 
equipment  and  heavy  antitank  weapons  at  battalion  level  offers  a  reduction 
in  company  vehicular  and  equipment  density  and  adds  to  the  flexibility  of 
tactical  employments.  See  Appendixes  3  and  11,  Annex  B,  pp  85  and  101. 
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Recommendation 


That  the  number  of  rifle  company  vehicles  be  reduced  by  combining 
and  reducing  equipment  and  basic  loads  and  dismounting  weapons  crew 
personnel .  *  ' 
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Discussion* 


APPENDIX  13  to  ANNEX  B 
INTERNAL  BATTALION  MORTAR  AND  DAVY 
CROCKETT  PLATOON  CONTROL 
{Page  15) 


1.  The  primary  duty  and  responsibility  of  the  battalion  mortar  and 
DAVY  CROCKETT  platoon  leader  is  command  and  control  of  the  several 
elements  of  his  platoon*  Also,  he  advises  the  battalion  command  and 
coordinates  with  both  the  battalion  fire  support  coordinator  (artillery 
liaison  officer)  and  the  S3.  In  the  absence  of  the  battalion  fire  support 
coordinator,  he  acts  in  that  capacity.  The  additional  functions  often  nec¬ 
essitate  his  absence  from  firing  positions  and  the  platoon  fire  direction 
center.  His  duties  of  command  and  control  concern  reconnaissance,  super¬ 
vision  of  fire  missions  of  both  the  DAVY  CROCKETT  and  mortar  squads, 
coordination  and  supervision  of  platoon  forward  observers,  resupply  of  both 
nuclear  and  non-nuclear  ammunition,  and  decisions  affecting  the  delivery 
of  fires.  The  dispersal  of  mortar  elements  and  the  DAVY  CROCKETT 
squads  compound  his  control  and  communications  problems.  The  platoon 
may  be  located  in  as  many  as  nine  different,  widely  separated  positions 
(three  forward  observers,  three  DAVY  CROCKETT  squads,  platoon  FDC 
and  split  4. 2-inch  mortars).  The  platoon  sergeant  must  accept  portions 
of  these  duties.  Without  separate  transportation  the  platoon  sergeant  must 
either  accompany  the  platoon  leader  when  he  travels  or  remain  in  the 
vicinity  of  a  selected  platoon  element  without  a  vehicle.  Either  solution  is 
unsatisfactory. 


2.  The  only  radio  nets  presently  available  are  the  platoon  fire  direc¬ 
tion  and  DAVY  CROCKETT  nets.  During  periods  when  fire  missions  are 
being  processed  over  the  platoon  rnc  net  and/or  DAVY  CROCKETT  net, 
the  platoon  leader  or  other  control  personnel  are  restricted  in  their  trans¬ 
mission  of  instructions.  Artillery  batteries  provide  a  separate  net  to 
accomplish  each  function.  Other  battalion  platoons  (i.  s. ,  reconnaissance 
platoon  or  armored  cavalry  platoon)  are  authorized  a  platoon  command  net 
to  command  and  control  their  elements.  The  temporary  use  of  the  DAVY 
CROCKETT  or  fire  direction  net  does  not  satisfy  the  requirements  for 
platoon  command  and  direction  nor  Is  an  alternate  emergency  net  avail¬ 
able  for  either  purpose. 


*  See  CDEC  Final  Report,  Integrated  Combat  Group  Experiments,  Phase 
I,  Volume  DI  -  Weapons  Systems  -  DAVY  CROC  ICE  ITT  andDirect  Fire  (8), 
ATCDC-60-111S,  February  1960. 
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3.  Tasks  to  be  performed  within  the  DAVY  CROCKETT  section  when 
the  environment  is  non-nuclear  include  maintenance,  movement,  and 
security  of  weapons,  vehicles,  equipment  and  communications.  While  the 
section  is  normally  located  in  the  field  trains  area,  its  operational  readi¬ 
ness  must  be  maintained.  Section  personnel  must  be  aware  of  the  tactical 
situation  and  perform  route  and  area  reconnaissance.  When  the  section  is 
augmented  for  nuclear  operation  additional  tasks  of  link-up,  orientation, 
and  organization  are  imposed.  Actual  employment  requires  exacting  super¬ 
vision  and  coordination.  The  orientation  of  team  leaders  includes  issuing 
instructions  for  emplacement,  displacement,  and  movement  of  each  team, 
and  insuring  effective  communications,  security  and  resupply.  Imposing 
these  duties  on  the  senior  team  leader  alio  already  has  a  full  time  job  as 
team  leader  does  not  solve  the  problem.  Positive  section  leadership  is 
essential  regardless  of  environment.  See  Appendix  18,  Annex  B,  p  117 

for  further  discussion. 

4.  The  need  for  control  and  direction  of  the  four  mortar  squads  in 
the  battalion  mortar  and  DAVY  CROCKETT  platoon  is  not  satisfied  by 
assigning  a  dual  role  of  section  and  squad  leader  to  the  senior  squad  leader. 
The  section  leader  is  responsible  for  all  four  mortar  squads.  He  receives 
his  orders  from  the  platoon  leader  or  the  commander  of  the  unit  to  which 
he  is  attached.  He  places  himself  where  he  can  best  control  the  fires  of 
his  section  and  is  responsible  for  the  delivery  of  fires  required  by  his 
mission.  He  must  select  firing  positions  within  a  general  area  assigned 

by  die  platoon  leader  or  die  commander  of  the  unit  to  which  he  is  attached. 
Supervision  of  occupation  of  the  position  is  required  for  each  displacement. 
The  section  leader  is  also  responsible  for  the  continued  supply  of  ammuni¬ 
tion.  These  tasks  are  further  complicated  when  dispersed  formation,  and 
fluid  action  of  die  batdefield  require  the  mortar  squads  to  split  into  two- 
mortar  elements.  In  these  situations  the  senior  squad  leader  is  physically 
unable  to  control  actions  of  all  four  mortar  squads.  A  chief  of  firing 
battery  is  pr  >vided  in  many  artillery  units  to  perform  comparable  duties. 

The  ROCID  mortar  organization  includes  a  lieutenant  (sect  to  commander) 
and  a  staff  sergeant  (section  sergeant)  for  supervision.  The  ROAD  reduc¬ 
tion  in  the  number  of  mortars  does  not  appreciably  decrease  control  require¬ 
ments.  Assignment  of  added  responsibility  to  the  chief  fire  direction  com¬ 
puter  does  not  offer  a  solution  as  he  is  fully  engaged  in  directing  FDC 
functions. 

5.  The  purpose  of  die  platoon's  fire  direction  effort  is  to  achieve 
effective  fire  support  under  all  conditions.  Only  four  men  are  provided  to 
receive  fire  requests  from  forward  observers,  compute  data,  send  firing 
data  to  die  mortar  squads,  monitor  die  supporting  artillery  fire  direction 
net,  maintain  equipment,  and  assist  in  preparation  of  platoon  fire  plans. 

The  ROCID  mortar  platoon  waa  given  eight  men;  the  ROAD  artillery  bat¬ 
tery  six.  At  times  the  mortar  section  may  be  employed  in  general  support 
with  squads  widely  separated.  Although  each  mortar  can  be  issued  a  plotting 
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board,  its*  use  by  mortar  squads  is  difficult.  Wire  lines  are  needed  between 
squads  and  forward  observers  before  this  method  can  be  used  as  the  squads 
lack  radios.  It  is  more  reasonable  to  send  an  FDC  element  to  produce 
firing  data  for  the  separated  mortar  element.  An  FDC  detachment  con¬ 
sisting  of  two  men,  would  normally  accompany  this  mortar  element.  In 
the  mechanized  platoon  the  single  FDC  carrier  appears  to  limit  any  sub¬ 
divisions. 

6.  With  present  communications  equipment,  processing  fire  missions 
by  battalion  mortar  and  DAVY  CROCKETT  forward  observers  is  slowed  by 
readback  and  repeated  copying.  Forward  observers  must  establish  con¬ 
tact  via  radio,  or  wire  if  available,  and  send  the  fire  request  and  subse¬ 
quent  corrections  by  voice.  Transmissions  must  be  acknowledged  by  the 
fire  direction  center  and  readback  for  verification.  This  procedure  is 
followed  each  time  the  forward  observer  sends  a  transmission  or  receives 
information  from  the  FDC.  Reduced  time  for  request  and  adjustment  by 
forward  observers  appears  possible  with  automatic  data  processing  equip¬ 
ment  of  the  "message  entry  device"  type.  Equipment  to  expedite  trans¬ 
missions  between  forward  observers  and  the  platoon  FDC  would  not  replace 
but  augment  radio  and  wire  voice  traffic. 

Recommendations 


1.  That  an  additional  vehicle,  driver  and  communications  be  furnished 
the  platoon  sergeant  so  he  may  properly  assist  the  platoon  leader. 

2.  That  mortar  and  DAVY  CROCKETT  section  leaders  be  authorized 
for  control  and  supervision  of  those  elements.  A  vehicle,  radio,  and 
driver  are  also  required  for  the  DAVY  CROCKETT  section  leader. 

3.  That  an  additional  fire  direction  computer  be  authorized  for  the 
FDC. 

4.  That  a  platoon  command  net  be  established,  and  that  the  use  of 
message  entry  devices  between  forward  observers  and  the  FDC  be  eval¬ 
uated.  See  Appendix  1,  Annex  B,  p  79. 
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APPENDIX  14  to  ANNEX  B 
DIRECTION  AND  COORDINATION  OF  COMBAT 
TRAINS  OPERATIONS 
(P*S®  15) 


1.  Currant  doctrine  provides  that  logistical  support  o i  combat  ele¬ 
ments  is  tunneled  through  the  combat  trains  area.  Here  supply,  maintenance 
and  medical  support,  under  the  centralised  direction  and  coordination  of 

the  battalion  S4,  are  assembled  and  dispatched  to  forward  company  support 
areas.  The  commander  of  this  installation  must  establish  a  control  head¬ 
quarters,  provide  local  security,  designate  component  areas,  select  and 
reconnoiter  future  locations,  and  displace  to  those  locations. 

2.  The  84's  ability  to  monitor  these  functions  personally  is  incom¬ 
patible  with  his  other  duties.  As  the  battalion  logistical  officer  respon¬ 
sible  for  logistic  needs,  he  cannot  become  tied  to  the  physical  direction  of 
foe  combat  trains,  but  he  must  remain  free  to  exercise  overall  direction 
of  foe  entire  logistical  effort. 

3.  Minor  modification  of  present  organization  and  doctrine  can  provide 
acceptable  S4  control  at  foe  combat  trains  location  if  a  small  logistical 
control  point  is  established  there.  Operational  direction  of  foe  combat 
trains  area  is  then  charged  to  foe  battalion  motor  officer,  as  previously 
prescribed  in  ROC  ID.  One  of  foe  three  men  provided  for  foe  field  trains 
(supply  warrant  officer,  battalion  supply  sergeant,  and  assistant  battalion 
supply  sergeant)  can  be  relocated  at  foe  combat  trains  to  insure  control 
when  foe  battalion  motor  officer  must  be  absent.  The  establishment  of  a 
station  in  foe  battalion  logistical  net  is  feasible  by  foe  relocation  of  foe 
81/84  communications  vehicle  from  foe  command  post.  The  S4's  radio- 
equipped  vehicle  will  maintain  his  contact  with  foe  control  point.  The 
executive  officer's  radio  is  also  in  foe  logistic  net.  Alternatively,  an 
added  vehicle,  driver,  and  radio  could  be  provided  in  foe  support  platoon 
TOE  for  this  purpose. 


4.  There  is  a  need  for  positive  control  and  direction  of  foe  logistical 
dements  traveling  to  and  from  foe  forward  areas  from  foe  trains.  This 
flow  of  support  must  respond  to  foe  84' s  direction. 

Reoommandatlona 

1.  That  a  logistical  control  point  be  established  in  foe  combat  trains 

area. 


2.  That  the  battalion  motor  officer  be  designated  as  foe  combat 
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trains  commander  in  addition  to  his  primary  duties. 

3.  That  one  of  the  two  battalion  supply  sergeants  be  positioned  in 
combat  trains  area  with  a  primary  duty  of  operating  the  logistical  control 
point. 

4.  That  communication  capability  (in  the  battalion  logistical  net)  be 
established  at  the  logistical  control  point  utilizing  the  81/S4  communication 
vehicle  or  by  adding  a  vehicle,  driver  and  radio  to  die  support  platoon  TOE. 
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APPENDIX  15  to  ANNEX  B 

DIRECTION  AND  COORDINATION  OF  MEDICAL  EVACUATION 

(Page  16) 

DiwcuBBion 

1.  Rapid  and  frequent  movement  of  combat  elements  complicates  ade¬ 
quate  medical  service.  The  present  system  of  medical  evacuation  provides 
six  battalion  aid  evacuation  teams  which  serve  in  direct  support  of  forward 
elements  and  function  under  centralized  control  of  the  medical  section  lead¬ 
er.  If  this  evacuation  capability  can  be  applied  with  judgment  and  flexibili¬ 
ty,  it  can  accommodate  to  the  varying  time,  density,  and  location  of  casu¬ 
alty  occurrence.  It  is  acknowledged  that  riflemen  will  assist  the  company 
aid  men  during  peak  casualty  loads.  Communications  appear  to  be  the  key 
to  solution. 

2.  Limited  statistical  findings  have  shown  that  a  sustained  average 
of  1. 5  casualties  per  hour  per  ambulance  can  be  evacuated  if  vehicle- 
mounted  radios  are  provided.  Nine  casualties  per  hour  in  the  battalion 
would  saturate  the  evacuation  system.  Without  radios  and  using  point  in¬ 
terception  only,  the  sustained  casualty  evacuation  rate  drops  to  approxi¬ 
mately  .  75  casualties  per  hour  per  available  ambulance.  A  rate  of  4. 5 
casualties  per  hour  would  saturate  the  battalion  resources.  The  vehicular- 
mounted  radio  in  die  section  1/4 -ton  truck,  and  two  portable  radios  for 
placement  if  desired  with  the  evacuation  teams,  constitute  present  infantry 
battalion  medical  communications.  Only  the  vehicular-mounted  radio  is  in 
die  battalion  logistical  net.  Within  the  mechanized  infantry  battalion  three 
armored  ambulances  are  also  stations  on  the  battalion  logistical  net  and 
are  equipped  with  an  RT-70  to  monitor  supported  company  communications. 
In  the  infantry  battalion  two  of  the  aid  evacuation  teams  may  be  equipped 

to  maintain  contact  with  the  medical  section  and  they  can  communicate  with 
supported  companies  by  relay.  Rapid  shifts  of  the  casualty  evacuation 
capability  must  depend  on  physical  contact  (point  interception)  with  the  aid 
evacuation  teams.  Routing  of  teams  to  other  locations  of  casualty  occur¬ 
rence  must  often  await  their  return  to  the  casualty  collection  point.  Fre¬ 
quently  en  route  direction  and  guidance  is  vital  to  acceptable  support. 

Recommendation 

That  all  medical  evacuation  vehicles  be  equipped  with  a  communication 
capability  to  enter  the  battalion  logistical  net  and  monitor  the  supported 
company  net.  * 


*  See  CDEC  Final  Report,  Integrated  Combat  Group  Components  Experi¬ 
ment,  Phase  31,  Volume  II  -  Logistics,  June,  1$$  1,  and  CDEC  Final  Re¬ 
port  (fr.  1I6MAR  Logistics,  ATCDC-61-1496C,  November  1961. 
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APPENDIX  16  to  ANNEX  B 

EXCHANGE  OF  INFORMATION  TO  GUIDE  THE  LOGISTICAL  EFFORT 

(Page  16) 


Discussion 


1.  The  battalion  logistical  net  handles  administrative,  maintenance, 
medical,  and  supply  communications  within  the  battalion.  Stations  are 
intermittently  engaged  in  transmitting  and  receiving  requirements  and  in¬ 
structions.  The  peak  traffic  load  can  be  expected  to  exceed  the  capacity 
of  the  net  between  1600  and  2400  each  day  when  supply  requirements  are 
submitted  by  companies  to  battalion,  and  by  battalion  to  field  trains  and/ 
or  supporting  elements.  A  back  log  of  traffic  develops  until  approximately 
2030.  By  approximately  2200  the  back  log  of  traffic  is  gradually  cleared 
and  traffic  finally  fades  out  shortly  after  2400.  Strict  net  discipline,  es¬ 
tablishment  of  priorities,  coding  of  supply  traffic,  and  the  use  of  short 
concise  messages  are  required  during  the  period. 

2.  Much  of  the  traffic  appears  suitable  to  routine  format  reporting  by 
a  mechanical  rather  than  oral  description  method  of  transmission.  This 
would  reduce  traffic  on  the  battalion  logistical  net.  It  would  improve  com¬ 
mand  and  staff  monitoring  of  the  logistical  effort  ami  insure  a  more  current 
appreciation  of  the  status  of  subordinate  combat  elements. 

3.  Better  understanding  of  the  tactical  situation  by  logistical  leaders 
is  also  required.  With  continuous  knowledge  of  enemy  activities,  terrain 
conditions,  and  trafficability,  and  of  the  precise  location  and  situation  of 
friendly  elements,  file  battalion  S4  and  his  principal  assistants  can  apply 
considerations  of  time,  status,  and  anticipated  action.  Monitoring  a  bat¬ 
talion  Information  net  would  provide  this  knowledge. 

Recommendation 


That  logistical  dements  monitor  a  battalion  information  net  to  main 
tain  knowledge  of  the  tactical  situation.  Use  of  message  entry  devices 
should  be  considered.  8ee  Appendixes  1  and  4,  Annex  B,  pp  79  and  87. 
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APPENDIX  17  to  ANNEX  B 

RESPONSIVENESS  OF  LOGISTICAL  SUPPORT 
(Page  17) 


Discussion 


1.  Hie  senior  aid  man  is  unable  to  serve  both  as  die  company  medi¬ 
cal  coordinator  and  a  rifle  platoon  aidman.  *  One  medical  non-commissioned 
officer  and  two  medical  aid  men  are  associated  normally  with  each  rifle 
company.  This  requires  the  medical  non-commissioned  officer,  in  addition 
to  serving  as  a  platoon  aidman,  to  operate  the  company  aid  post  in  vicinity 
of  die  company  trains  and  coordinate  and  direct  the  activities  of  supporting 
evacuation  teams.  He  must  also  keep  the  company  commander  informed  as 
to  die  status  of  casualties  and  evacuation,  and  insure  the  provision  of  sup¬ 
plies  and  equipment  for  die  three-man  aid  element.  Company  duties  will 
often  cause  his  absence  from  the  platoon  area.  The  field  manual  suggestion 
that  be  attempt  to  arrange  for  other  personnel,  preferably  a  medically- 
trained  soldier,  to  operate  the  company  aid  post  does  not  appear  to  be  a 
realistic  solution. 

2.  Gasoline  tankers  of  1200-gallon  capacity  (two  for  the  infantry  bat¬ 
talion,  four  for  die  mechanised  infantry  battalion)  resupply  gasoline  to 
organic  battalion  dements.  These  tankers  are  normally  sent  forward  to 
refill  the  individual  vehicles.  The  use  of  5 -gallon  gasoline  cans  is  minimi¬ 
sed.  Tankers  may  be  positioned  with  the  company  trains  or  held  in  the 
battalion  trains  as  a  mobile  Class  in  distribution  point.  These  procedures, 
though  applying  advantageous  bulk-handling  methods  and  reduced  labor  re¬ 
quirements,  have  limited  application  in  many  tactical  situations.  Delayed 
refueling  of  selected  vehicles  of  die  supported  unit  will  frequently  demand 

a  prolonged  positioning  of  tanker*  in  forward  areas.  The  fueling  of  iso¬ 
lated  vehicles  and  the  few  outlets  (normally  two)  of  each  tanker  for  multi - 
P»«,  concurrent  refueling  detract  from  the  desirability  of  tanker  delivery 
in  forward  areas.  Experience  indicates  that  refueling  takes  approximately 
three  minutes  per  vehicle  per  outlet  when  tankers  are  used.  A  mechanised 
infantry  battalion  (176  vehicles,  four  tankers)  will  require  approximately 
one  hour;  an  infantry  battalion  (130  vehicles,  two  tankers)  ,  approximately 
one  and  one-half  hours.  Wait  and  travel  time  In  die  company  area  is  not 
included.  Refueling  during  darkness  will  increase  the  time  requirement, 
lbs  deletion  of  one  tanker  in  both  battalions,  and  the  substitution  of  5- 
gallon  cans  and  a  2-1/2-ton  truck  and  trailer  in  the  infantry  battalion  or 
one  5-ton  truck  and  trailer  in  the  mechanised  Infsatry  battalion  will  pro¬ 
vide  more  flexibility  and  speed  in  the  refueling  operation.  When  required, 
cans  can  be  dropped  for  use  of  units  at  a  time  and  location  compatible  with 
the  tactical  situation. 

*  Sea  ODBC  Final  Report.  MOMAR  Logistics  .  (C)  ATCDC-61-1496C. 
November  1961.  ’’ 
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3.  The  rated  capacity  of  the  cargo-type  vehicles  of  the  transportation 
section  of  the  infantry  battalion  is  inadequate  to  transport  its  prescribed 
load  of  cargo.  Its  six  2-1/2-toa  tracks  and  two  i-  1/2-ton  trailers  can 
lift  18  of  the  estimated  29  tins.  The  tonnage  figure  was  developed  from 
tile  rounds -per-weapon  information  supplied  in  ROC  ID  reference  data. 
Mines  and  prescribed  nuclear  load  for  the  DAVY  CROCKETT  weapons  have 
not  been  considered.  DAVY  CROCKETT  ammunition  handling  regulations 
require  transportation  of  loads  no  larger  than  5  rounds  per  vehicle.  Two 
trucks  of  tile  transportation  section  are  needed.  This  is  a  further  reduc¬ 
tion  of  section  capacity  from  18  to  13  tons.  Modification  of  these  arrange¬ 
ments  is  required  unless  unloading  and  shuttling  is  accepted.  Personnel 
for  shuttling  are  not  available,  nor  does  time  often  make  *Ms  method  an 
acceptable  substitute  for  complete  mobility. 

Recommendations 


1.  That  an  additional  company  aidman  be  authorized. 

2.  That  battalions  be  provided  with  a  partial  capability  fox  5-gallon 
gasoline  can  transportation  and  distribution,  and  that  multiple  outlets  be 
added  to  each  1200-gkilon  gasoline  tanker. 

3.  That  basic  load  and  transport  capacity  ui  the  infantry  battalion  be 
reviewed  to  insure  their  compatibility. 
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APPENDIX  18  to  ANNEX  B 
MINIMUM  REQUIRED  STRENGTH  FOR  THE 

DAVY  CROCKETT  SECTION 
(Page  i  ) 

Discussion* 

1.  In  a  non-nuclear  environment  the  tasks  of  maintaining  the  DAVY 
CROCKETT  delivery  systems,  moving  and  securing  vehicles  and  equip¬ 
ment,  and  maintaining  communications  can  be  performed  by  the  three  team 
leaders  authorized.  However,  additional  tasks  associated  with  operational 
readiness,  such  as  coordination  and  reconnaissance,  now  the  responsibility 
of  the  senior  team  leader,  require  the  assignment  of  a  non-commissioned 
officer  as  section  leader. 

2.  Each  team  leader  is  charged  with  the  care  and  mainten  nee 
of  his  team's  DAVY  CROCKETT  equipment.  This  includes  a  1/4-ton 
truck  (or  armored  personnel  carrier  in  the  mechanized  infantry  battalion) , 
a  DAVY  CROCKETT  delivery  system  (XM28  or  XM29),  radio,  and  wire 
communication  equipment,  and  aiming  circle.  IS  a  team  is  equipped  with 
the  heavy  delivery  system  (XM29),  spotting  rounds  and  their  pistons  and 
charges  are  also  carried.  Complete  nuclear  rounds  (warhead,  pistons,  and 
charges)  are  not  carried  until  employment  is  anticipated.  One  man  can 
handle  all  items  of  equipment  except  the  recoilless  barrel  without  assistance. 
At  least  two  men  are  needed  to  handle  the  recoilless  barrel. 

3.  In  a  non-nuclear  environment  DAVY  CROCKETT  teams  are  normal¬ 
ly  located  with  the  battalion  field  trains.  Night  operation  of  the  tracked 
carrier  or  the  1/4 -ton  truck  requires  the  services  of  a  guide  to  assist  in 
moving  In  and  out  of  trains  areas.  The  co-location  of  the  team's  vehicles 
and  equipment  with  other  field  elements  offers  limited  local  security.  More 
positive  security  measures  to  protect  the  nuclear  ammunition  suggests 
brigade  control  of  consolidated  nuclear  loads.  Guar  ’s  must  be  drawn  from 
personnel  or  made  available  from  the  battalions  concerned.  A  section 
leader  Is  needed  to  coordinate  the  actions  of  the  battalion  section. 

4.  To  reduce  reaction  time  when  the  weapon  is  brought  forward  for 
employment,  the  senior  individual  with  the  section  must  be  familiar  with 
the  tactical  situation  and  battalion  posture.  His  periodic  absence  to  main¬ 
tain  fids  knowledge  is  not  compatible  with  his  responsibilities  as  a  team 
leader.  A  section  leader  tasked  to  actively  supervise  and  direct  three 
DAVY  CROCKETT  teams  in  a  nuclear  environment  is  fully  used  in  a  non- 

1  See  Final  Report,  Integrated  Combat  Group  Components  Experi¬ 

ment,  Phase  I,  Vo’ume  HI  -  Weapon  System  -  bAvV  VkCZKtrf  L  W7& t 
ftr*  (£),  ATwDC -dO-1118,  February  1960. 
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nuclear  environment  to  perform  preparatory  tasks  and  functions.  His 
preparations  include  continuing  reconnaissance  and  selection  of  tentative 
firing  positions.  Though  a  map  reconnaissance  may  occasionally  suffice, 
a  personal  reconnaissance  of  the  firing  positions  and  of  routes  to  and  from 
the  positions  are  necessary.  Weapon  firing  characteristics  of  mask  and 
backblast  clearance,  consideration  of  ground  material  contributing  to  the 
backblast  cloud,  local  security  of  friendly  units,  and  a  piston  impact  area 
clear  of  friendly  troops  warrant  advance  study  and  selection.  The  avail¬ 
ability  of  individual  team  leaders  to  conduct  this  reconnaissance  is  doubt¬ 
ful  because  of  other  duties.  It  is  better  to  have  an  additional  individual 
(section  leader)  available  for  these  tasks. 

5.  Assessment  of  minimum  required  strength  of  individual  DAVY 
CROCKETT  teams  is  based  upon  an  organic  team  leader  for  each  of  three 
teams  and  the  six-man  augmentation  authorized  by  the  Department  of  the 
Army  (providing  two  additional  crew  men  for  each  team).  The  team  is 
then  composed  of  a  team  leader,  gunner  (DA  augmentation),  and  assistant 
gunner  (DA  augmentation). 

6.  The  rapid  movement  to  and  occupation  of  a  position  by  a  DAVY 
CROCKETT  team  are  dep  ndent  upon  advance  reconnaissance  and  selectioi 
of  position  by  the  team  leader.  These  preparations  include  choice  of 
firing  position  and  nearby  "hide"  positions  when  appropriate,  and  routes 
of  movement  to  and  from  these  locations.  Immediate  displacement  after 
firing  to  another  location  is  preplanned.  The  choice  is  critical  because  of 
the  weapon's  backblast  and  detectable  trajectory  of  piston  and  round.  The 
team  leader's  actions  are  accomplished  while  the  team  is  concealed  near¬ 
by  awaiting  his  instructions  for  occupation  of  position.  Other  team  person¬ 
nel  are  engaged  in  readying  equipment. 

7.  Duties  of  each  individual  within  the  three-man  team  during  occu¬ 
pation  of  position  and  firing  the  heavy  delivery  system  (XM29)  are  outlined 
in  Table  B-l.  The  team  leader  must  plot  and  compute  with  exactness. 

Little  time  is  available  for  him  to  supervise  other  team  members'  actions, 
to  inspect  equipment,  and  to  check  the  final  warhead  settings.  The  tasks 
of  the  gunner  and  assistant  gunner  are  equally  complex  and  sensitive  to 
timing  of  actions  of  the  other  members  of  die  team.  Some  tasks  required 
of  one  member  of  the  team  are  more  effectively  accomplished  by  two  men 
(i.  e. ,  in  assembling  the  piston  launcher  to  the  barrel).  In  addition  to  the 
previously  described  tasks,  the  installation  and  maintenance  of  communi¬ 
cations  must  be  accomplished.  Three  radios  are  employed,  as  well  as 
wire  on  occasion.  The  establishment  and  monitoring  of  these  communica¬ 
tions  must  be  a  combined  effort  of  the  entire  team.  See  Appendix  22, 

Annex  B,  p  129  ,  for  further  discussion  of  wire  employment. 

8.  Table  B-2  lists  the  individual  member's  tasks  for  a  five-man  team. 
The  expectation  that  a  team  leader,  plus  two  augmentation  personnel,  can 
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TABLE  B-l 

DAVY  CROCKETT  THREE-MAN  TEAM  ACTIONS 
INDIRECT  FIRE,  HEAVY  DELIVERY  SYSTEM,  XM29 


Sequence 

Squad  Leader 

Gunner 

Aulitiat:  Gunner 

1 

Designates  location  of  tri¬ 
pod.  Aaaouacee  mounting 
eel  mate.  (Bsc elves  fire 
mi  anion.) 

Removes  sight  from  vehicle. 
Checks  eight.  (Bemovee 
aiming  poets  from  vehicle.) 

Removes  tripod  and  propellant 
from  vehicle.  Checks  tripod. 
(Removes  piston  launcher  from 
vehicle.) 

8 

Aetna*  in  carrying  end 
■nomsttne  barrel.  Operate* 
redo.  (Removes  fire  dir¬ 
ection  equipment  from  veh¬ 
icle.) 

Removes  barrel  from  vehi¬ 
cle;  mounds  barrel  on  tri¬ 
pod.  *  Checks  assembled 
launcher. 

Seta  up  tripod;  selects  proper 
ISSfL.*  (Assists  in  carrying 
sad  mounting  barrel.) 

8 

(Sate  up  FDC  equipment. 
Rota  weapon  end  target 
location.) 

Attaches  sight  to  iannehar. 
Checks  tee  tin*  of  sight. 

Checks  propellant  container. 
Inspects  beirct  aed  chamber. 

(Checks  piston  launcher. 
Assembles  two  aiming  posts.) 

4 

me  pacta  propellant  and 
platan  launcher  whan  load¬ 
ed.  (Announces  oharge  for 
nuclear  projectile.) 

Determines  line  at  flro.t 
Measures  angle  of  site. 
Chucks  mask  and  overhead 
clearance. 

Loads  propellant.  (Loads  piston 
launcher,  t  Checks  piston  Itun- 
char  and  barrel  assembly. ) 

S 

(Determines  data  for  spot¬ 
ter  rounda.) 

Lays  launcher  on  three tion 

stake. 

fists  out  direction  stake  on 
command  cf  gunner.  (Moves 

100  meters  with  aiming  posts.) 

6 

(Aanounoee  deflection  and 
deration  for  spotter 
rounda.) 

Refers  sight.  Aligns  aim¬ 
ing  poets .T 

Prepares  spotter  round.  (Sets 
out  aiming  posts,  t  Moves 
vehicle  25  ft  from  launcher. ) 

7 

(Determines  time  sotting 
for  nuclear  projectile. ) 

Setu  off  data  for  spotter 
round.  (Assists  in  attach¬ 
ing  spotter  round,  t  ) 

Attaches  spotter  round.  ♦ 

8 

(Applies  correction  to 
nuclear  projectile  data. ) 

Checka  urea  in  vicinity  of 
launcher.  Fires  spotter 
rounds. 

Prepares  nuclear  projectile. 
Checks  dimple  motors. 

9 

(Announces  deflection  and 
elevation  for  nuclear  pro¬ 
jectile.  )  (Reports  ready  to 
fire.) 

Checks  time  setting.  (At¬ 
taches  nuclear  projectile,  t  ) 
Seta  off  data  for  nuolear 
projectile. 

fists  off  tlm'  setting.  Attaches 
nuolear  fi.ojoctile  on  piston 
iaur^oer.  t  ) 

10 

Reports  firing  of  nuclear 
projectile. 

Checks  switches  and  LEDC. 
Fire*  nuolear  projectile. 

Sets  switches.  Removes  LEDC. 

HOTS  1:  Outlet  underlined  ere  mandatory  checka. 

NOTE  8:  Computer  end  loader  actions  (five-men  teem)  lndlceted  by  perentheaea. 

*  Simultaneous  operation 
t  Two  men  operation 

t  Normally  e  two  men  operation 
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TABLE  B-2 

DAVY  CROCKETT  FIVE-MAN  TEAM  ACTIONS 
INDIRECT  FIRS,  HEAVY  DELIVERY  SYSTEM,  XM29 


Sequence 

Squad  Leader 

Gunner 

Assistant 

Gunner 

Loeder 

Computer 

—  — 

1 

Peel  goatee  loca¬ 
tion  of  tripod. 
Announce*  mount¬ 
ing  uimuth. 

Removes  sight  Removes  triped 

from  vehicle.  and  propellant 

Cheek#  sight.  from  vehicle. 

Checks  tripod. 

Removes  pis¬ 
tons  end  aiming 
posts  from  ve¬ 
hicle. 

Receives  firs 
mission. 

2 

Ae elate  gunner  in 
carrying  and 
mounting  barrel. 
Operate#  radio. 

Removes  barrel  Seta  up  tripod, 

from  vehicle.  Selects  grocer 

Mounts  barrel  sons, 

on  tripod. 

Checks  aapem- 

Assists  in  car¬ 
rying  sad  mount¬ 
ing  barrel. 

Removes  fire 

direction 

equipment. 

beor!  Iftuactor. 

3 

supervisee  teem 

Attaches  sight 

Check*  rronel- 

Checks  pistor.. 

Sets  up  equip- 

member  actinia. 

to  launcher. 

Chack*  seating. 

AaairrJbJes  two 
Aiming  poets. 

must.  Plots 
weapon  target 

liwc&MBOMr. 

location. 

4 

Inspect#  loaded 
propellants  ard 
piston  launcher. 

Determine*  line  Loads  propellant, 

of  Are,  Met-  Assists  loader  In 

eures  angle  o {  loading  platan 

site.  Checks  lauaohsr. 

mask  end  over- 

Loads  plstao 

launcher. 

Checks  assem- 
^SSUSSKS. 

Anmunoes 
charge  for 
nuclear  pro¬ 
jectile. 

head  clearance. 

£ 

1 

Checks  launcher 
for  direction. 

Lays  launcher 
on  direction 
stake. 

Jets  out  direc¬ 
tion  stake  co 
command  of 
funner. 

Moves  100  ma¬ 
ter;  with 
aiming  posts. 

Determine# 
data  for  spot¬ 
ter  round. 

6 

Supervises  teem 
member  actions. 

Refers  sight. 

Aligns  aiming 

poet. 

Prepares  spot¬ 
ter  round. 

Seta  out  aiming 
posts.  Moves 
vehicle  25  ft 
from  1  snootier. 

Announces 
deflection  and 
elevation  for 
•potter  round. 

7 

Checks  spotting 
round  date. 

Seta  off  data  for 
spotter  round. 

Attaches  spot¬ 
ter  round. 

Assists  asst 

gunner  in 
attaching  spot¬ 
ter  round. 

Determines 
time  setting 
for  nuclear 
projectile. 

8 

Insure*  all  safety 
chocks  are  made 
prior  to  firing. 

Checks  ares  In 
vicinity  of  ltiut- 
oher.  Fires 
•potter  round. 

(Spotter  round 
fired.)  Checks 

mm. 

Attaches  nuclear 
projectile. 

(Spotter  round 
fired.)  Assists 

In  attaching 
nuclear  pro¬ 
jectile. 

Applies  correc¬ 
tion  to  nuclear 
projectile  data. 

9 

Checks  danger 
area  vicinity 
launcher.  Reports 
ready  to  fire. 

Sets  off  data 
for  nuclear 
projectile. 

SST 

Sets  switches. 
Removes  LEDC. 

Checks  pro¬ 
jectile  on  da- 
ton. 

Announces  de¬ 
flection  and 
elevation  for 
nuclear  projec¬ 
tile. 

10 

Report#  firing  of 
nuclear  projectile. 

Checks  switches 
and  LSDC.  Fires 
nuclear  projectile. 

NOTE:  Duties  underlined  ere  mandatory  check*. 
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develop  a  smooth-functioning  weapons  crew  with  requisite  level  of  per¬ 
formance  is  questionable.  A  two-man  addition  to  each  three-man  team 
appears  to  offer  die  minimum  structure  to  properly  accomplish  the  occu¬ 
pation  of  position  and  firing.  The  addition  of  a  computer  to  assume  the 
handling  of  fire  direction  equipment,  and  to  plot,  determine,  and  announce 
fire  data  will  permit  the  team  leader  to  direct  the  team  effort.  The  addi¬ 
tion  of  a  loader  to  work  with  the  gunner  and  his  assistant  will  realistically 
accomplish  assigned  tasks.  Limited  local  security  during  occupation  and 
firing  can  probably  be  established  within  an  increased  team. 

9.  Hie  probability  of  obtaining  suitable  augmentation  personnel  by 
cross-training  battalion  mortar  personnel  is  doubted.  In  addition,  the  re¬ 
sulting  degradation  of  mortar  support  when  they  are  placed  temporarily 
with  the  DAVY  CROCKETT  section  is  undesirable.  Additional  personnel 
must  be  permanently  assigned  to  the  squads,  as  in  the  DA  augmentation, 
for  die  period  of  nuclear  operations.  Hie  expected  decisive  effects  of  the 
weapon's  fire  in  support  of  the  entire  battalion  more  than  warrants  perma¬ 
nent  personnel. 

Recommendr  tjons 


1.  That  the  DAVY  CROCKETT  section  during  non-nuclear  warfare 
conditions  consist  of  .three  team  leaders  and  a  section  leader  with  appro¬ 
priate  transportation  and  communications. 

2.  That  under  nuclear  warfare  conditions  twelve  additional  men  be 
furnished  the  section  from  sources  external  to  the  battalion. 
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APPENDIX  19  to  ANNEX  B 
SURVEY  REQUIREMENTS  OF  THE 
BATTALION  MORTAR/DAVY  CROCKETT  PLATOON 
(Page  20) 


Discussion 

1.  Battalion  survey  facilitates  the  massing  of  fires  and  the  delivery 
of  surprise  fires.  It  establishes  the  relative  positions  of  target  and  weap¬ 
on  locations  and  provides  a  common,  connected  horizontal  and  vertical 
control.  This  type  of  survey,  however,  is  time-consuming  and  some¬ 
times  delays  firing  despite  advance  preparations  to  acquire  fire  control 
data.  Accurate  data  from  other  sources,  such  as  radar  and  forward 
troop  locations  s  can  be  acquired  if  those  elements  are  included  in  sur¬ 
vey.  Survey  is  provided  within  the  ROC  ED  battle  group  by  a  four-man 
survey  element. 

2.  Fires  of  the  battalion  mortar  and  DAVY  CROCKETT  platoon  can 
be  massed  without  survey  by  adjustment  or  transfer  from  a  registration 
point.  Loss  of  surprise  and  greater  expenditure  of  ammunition  are  to 
be  expected.  Massing  is  frequently  necessary  in  the  delivery  of  prepar¬ 
atory  fires,  final  protective  fires,  and  in  support  of  counterattack.  More 
rapid  and  effective  combined  attack  of  targets  can  be  achieved  using  sur¬ 
vey  control. 

3.  Mortars  and  DAVY  CROCKETT  weapons  normally  attempt  to 
deliver  surprise  fires.  Without  survey  the  necessary  registration  or 
adjustment  discloses  the  planned  action.  This  is  critical  in  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  the  DAVY  CROCKETT  as  the  characteristic  signature  of  spotting 
rounds  immediately  alerts  the  enemy.  These  disadvantages  are  accepted, 
however,  because  of  the  urgency  to  engage  the  enemy  target  and  frequent 
displacement  of  the  weapons.  The  risk  of  losing  the  target  may  override 
the  possibility  of  less  accurate  fire  effects  caused  by  unadjusted  fire- 
for-effect.  On  the  basis  of  the  same  reasoning,  unobserved  targets  are 
often  engaged,  despite  the  more  probable  Inaccuracies.  Disadvantages 
can  be  overcome  if  time  is  available  for  survey. 

4.  The  question  of  relative  accuracies  (fires  using  survey  and 
without  survey)  cannot  be  statistically  answered  without  actual  firing  of 
the  weapons  and  conduct  of  field  survey.  Firing  was  not  possible  in  this 
experiment.  Observation  and  analysis  of  experimental  exercises  did 
not  disprove  the  acceptability  of  accuracies  obtained  without  survey.  Ad¬ 
justment,  or  transfer  from  a  registration  point  (except  for  the  DAVY 
CROCKETT),  was  allowed  by  the  tactical  situations.  It  was  acknowledged 
that  surprise  was  lost  on  many  occasions. 
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5,  The  mortar  capability  without  survey  appeared  to  satisfy  tactical 
requirements.  In  fee  DAVY  CROCKETT,  however,  fee  importance  of 
first  round  hits  and  fee  desire  to  avoid  disclosure  of  intent  to  fire  was 
critical.  The  relatively  few  DAVY  CROCKETT  rounds  fired  (based  on 
probable  allocation),  the  sensitivity  of  accurate  engagement  without  ad¬ 
justment,  and  the  inability  to  conduct  registration  warranted  the  use  of 
survey.  Each  time  a  DAVY  CROCKETT  weapon  was  fired,  it  represen¬ 
ted  a  critical  element  of  the  battalion  {dan  of  action.  It  was  rare  that  a 
second  opportunity  to  engage  the  target  was  present.  This  was  also  Il¬ 
lustrated  in  fee  protective  actions  taken  by  the  battalion  when  fee  enemy 
used  a  nuclear  weapon.  Occasionally  targets  are  judged  to  be  of  such 
concern  to  fee  battalion  that  probably  inaccuracies  are  risked  in  order  to 
immediately  {dace  fire  on  fee  enemy  within  acceptable  troop  safety.  It 
appears  that  fee  role  of  nuclear  fires  so  dominates  fee  battle  decision 
that  fee  effort  and  coat  to  provide  survey  is  justified. 

Recommendation 

That  survey  data  be  provided  for  the  employment  of  DAVY  CROCKETT 
weapons.  If  made  available  to  the  DAVY  CROCKETT  section,  it  should 
also  be  used  to  improve  the  accuracy  of  mortar  fires. 
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APPENDIX  20  to  ANNEX  B 

PROBLEMS  ENCOUNTERED  IN  TRANSITION  FROM  4.2-INCH 

MORTAR  TO  DAVY  CROCKETT  AS  THE  PRIMARY  WEAPON 

(Page  2 1) 

Discussion 


1.  The  employment  and  firing  of  the  DAVY  CROCKETT  becomes  the 
priority  concern  of  the  battalion  commander  in  a  nuclear  environment,  as 
it  contributes  so  much  to  the  success  or  failure  of  the  battalion  mission. 

A  shift  to  a  two-weapon  platoon  markedly  increases  control  tasks.  The 
platoon  sergeant  continues  his  coordination  and  supervision  of  adminis¬ 
trative  and  logistical  support  for  the  entire  platoon  as  well  as  assisting 
the  platoon  leader  in  his  command  duties.  His  movements  are  often  in¬ 
dependent  of  the  platoon  leader.  An  established  command  structure,  in¬ 
cluding  section  leaders,  for  the  mortar  and  DAVY  CROCKETT  elements 
must  exist  at  time  of  transition. 

2.  Transition  problems  stem  from  the  shift  of  the  DAVY  CROCKETT 
from  an  ’’accompanying"  posture  with  the  trains  to  their  physical  inte¬ 
gration  with  combat  elements  in  the  forward  battalion  area.  The  platoon's 
nuclear  fire  control  system  is  established  under  the  personal  direction 

of  the  platoon  leader.  His  preliminary  tasks  concern  the  link-up  of  aug¬ 
mentation  personnel  and  skeletonized  DAVY  CROCKETT  teams,  if  not 
already  effected.  He  coordinates  the  forward  movement  and  release  of 
the  prescribed  nuclear  load  (PNL),  the  alert  oi  forward  observers,  pre¬ 
parations  to  fire  spotting  rounds,  and  the  provision  of  security.  He  nor¬ 
mally  takes  position  at  the  launcher  site  to  control  the  firing.  When  not 
at  the  launcher  site,  he  relinquishes  control  to  the  team  leader  or  to  another 
designated  officer  to  supervise  firing.  The  battalion  commander  or  a  de¬ 
signated  representative  normally  monitors  the  execution  of  firing  missions. 
When  an  officer  is  present,  the  team  leader  confines  his  actions  to  inspec¬ 
tion  of  delivery  system  and  ammunition,  issuance  of  fire  commands,  and 
safety  ohecks  on  launcher  and  ammunition.  The  fire  direction  computer 
develops  the  data  for  firing  spotting  and  nuclear  ammunition  based  on  target 
information  provided  by  the  observer.  The  location  of  the  computer  at  the 
launcher  site,  as  opposed  to  being  in  the  platoon  FDC,  reduces  the  time  re¬ 
quired  to  transmit  fire  direction  data.  Difficulties  experienced  in  communi¬ 
cation  between  forward  observers  and  DAVY  CROCKETT  teams  are  discussed 
in  Appendix  22,  Annex  B,  p  129. 

3.  Augmentation  of  DAVY  CROCKETT  teams  from  battalion  mortar 
elements  is  unrealistic.  The  resulting  loss  in  sustained  fire  and  dis¬ 
placement  capability  markedly  reduces  the  mortar  element's  effective¬ 
ness.  When  the  four  mortar  squads  are  levied  up  to  six  men  and  trans¬ 
portation,  the  mortar  element's  inability  to  rapidly  occupy  positions,  fire 
and  displace,  or  fire  for  sustained  periods  is  decreased  in  proportion 
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to-tjje  number  and  skill  of  individuals  taken  from  mortar  crews  and  the 
dur«knjpftlme  which  mortars  are  employed  without  full  crews.  Further 
dtscuaaioffhf jpnortar  personnel  augmentation  is  provided  in  Appendix  18, 
Annex  B,  p  117. 


Recommendation 


That  changes  recommended  in  Apper 


and  105  .  be  adopted  to  lessen  transition  problem 


and  13,  Annex  B,  pp  79 


r 
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APPENDIX  21  to  ANNEX  B 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  WIRE  COMMUNICATIONS 
(Page  23) 

Discussion 


1.  More  opportunities  exist  for  profitable  and  reasonable  use  of 
afire  communications  than  are  indicated  in  present  doctrine.  During  dis¬ 
mounted  movement  to  contact,  battalions  can  profitably  install  and  main¬ 
tain  a  wire  link  with  the  lead  company  from  the  battalion  wire  head  until 
initial  contact  is  made  with  the  enemy.  Two  wire  teams  using  wire  dis¬ 
pensers  MX-306/G  and  telephone  TA-312/PT  are  required.  One  wire 
team  accompanies  the  lead  company;  the  other,  the  battalion  command 
group.  This  procedure  offers  direct  wire  contact  between  the  battalion 
commander,  the  battalion  command  post,  and  the  lead  company.  This 
system  permits  radio  listening  silence.  The  present  authorized  wire 
personnel  of  the  mechanized  infantry  battalion  do  not  satisfy  this  need. 

2.  Wire  communication  between  the  battalion  headquarters  and  dis¬ 
mounted  rifle  companies  in  the  attack  affords  an  alternate  means  of  con¬ 
trol  and  presents  a  definite  advantage  in  reducing  the  volume  of  radio 
traffic.  In  dismounted  attacks  the  use  of  battalion  wire  teams  with  ad¬ 
vancing  rifle  companies  to  install  and  maintain  wire  circuits  from  die 
battalion  switchboard  proves  desirable.  Wire  is  laid  from  wire  dispen¬ 
ser  MX-306/G  with  a  telephone  TA-312/PT  connected  to  the  "standing 
end.  ”  It  is  also  possible  for  rifle  companies  to  use  their  own  wiremen 

to  maintain  communication  with  the  battalion  switchboard.  The  rifle  com¬ 
pany  wiremen  also  utilize  wire  dispenser  MX-306/G  and  telephone  TA- 
312/PT.  A  wire  circuit  between  the  battalion  command  group  and  batta¬ 
lion  command  post  switchboard  provides  a  switching  facility  for  die  rifle 
companies.  Though  the  mechanized  Infantry  battalion,  when  dismounted, 
has  similar  requirements  for  limited  wire  communication  to  its  rifle 
companies,  it  lacks  wire  personnel. 

3.  Wire  requirements  of  the  mechanized  Infantry  battalion  in  die 
defense  conform  to  the  normal  wire  systems  established  in  current  in¬ 
fantry  battalion  doctrine.  The  lack  of  wiremen  delays  the  installation  of 
die  system. 

Recommendation 


That  current  doctrine  be  revised  to  specify  additional  and  appropriate 
opportunities  for  the  use  of  wire  in  movement -to -contact  and  attack  oper¬ 
ations,  and  to  express  the  wire  needs  of  the  mechanized  Infantry  battalion 
in  defensive  and  dismounted  operations. 
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APPENDIX  22  to  ANNEX  B 

CAPABILITY  TO  INSTALL,  OPERATE  AND  MAINTAIN 
WIRE  COMMUNICATION 
(Page  24) 

Discussion 


1.  Wire  requirements  of  the  mechanized  infantry  battalion  in  de¬ 
fensive  postures,  and  to  a  lesser  degree  in  attack  situations,  are  essen¬ 
tially  similar  to  the  demands  upon  the  infantry  battalion's  communication 
platoon.  This  stems  from  the  common  needs  of  dismounted  employment. 
Therefore  similar  wire  capability,  modified  to  reflect  the  mechanized 
infantry  battalion's  differences  in  vehicles  and  structure,  appears  appro¬ 
priate. 

2.  The  wire  communication  element  of  die  infantry  battalion  in  the 
defense  often  organized  four  wire  teams  during  peak  loads,  particularly 
during  the  initial  installation  of  wire  circuits.  The  fourth  team,  com¬ 
posed  of  the  wire  foreman,  switchboard  operator,  and  messenger,  in¬ 
stall  command  post  lines  while  the  other  three  teams  install  line-'  to 
units.  The  lack  of  a  wire  chief  for  one  of  the  teams  installing  unit  lines 
degrades  its  performance.  The  use  of  a  fourth  team  is  advisable  for 
only  short  periods,  as  the  messenger  and  switchboard  operator  must  re¬ 
sume  their  assigned  duties.  When  the  infantry  battalion  is  reinforced, 

the  wire  expenditure  may  exceed  the  battalion's  basic  load;  however  planned 
resupply  can  prevent  delay  In  wire  installation- 

3.  The  mechanized  infantry  battalion's  requirement  for  wire  in  the 
defense  is  similar  to  the  infantry  battalion's.  Though  increased  numbers 
of  vehicular  radios  offer  an  alternate  means  of  communications,  the 
principal  means  is  wire.  When  the  battalion  in  defense  occupies  a  front¬ 
age  approaching  3, 000  meters,  as  prescribed  in  ROAD  doctrine,  one  of  the 
two  suggested  wire  circuits  uses  the  TOE  wire  authorization.  The  one 
wire  team  of  the  mechanized  Infantry  battalion  communication  platoon  is 
not  sufficient  to  effect  timely  installation  and  maintenance.  A  significant 
difference  exists  in  the  wire  authorizations’  of  the  two  communication 
platoons.  The  infantry  battalion  is  authorized  twenty-two  miles  more  or 
approximately  three  times  as  much  wire  as  the  mechanized  battalion. 
Switching  facilities  of  the  mechanized  battalion  are  also  inadequate.  The 
two  authorized  switchboards  (SB-22/PT)  of  the  mechanized  battalion 
operate  at  maximum  capacity  in  the  defense.  Some  organic  units  are 
allowed  only  one  circuit  to  the  battalion  switchboard.  Attachments  com¬ 
pound  thia  problem.  There  la  no  capability  to  displace  without  removing 
one  switchboard. 


4.  The  mechanized  infantry  rifle  company  requirements  for  estab¬ 
lishment  and  operation  of  wire  communications  in  dismounted  and  defense 
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operations  are  similar  to  the  infantry  rifle  company.  Wire  authorizations 
are  nearly  identical.  However,  the  mechanized  company  does  not  have 
authorized  wiremen  to  install  and  maintain  the  wire  system  or  to  operate 
the  company  switchboard.  Riflemen  must  perform  these  tasks  with  the 
consequent  disadvantages  of  reduced  efficiency  and  combat  power  of  the 
unit. 


5.  The  battalion  mortar  and  DAVY  CROCKETT  platoon  is  inade¬ 
quately  provided  with  wire  communication  means.  It  is  desirable  to 
connect  the  platoon  FDC,  the  DAVY  CROCKETT  section,  and  each  forward 
observer  with  wire.  Present  doctrine  and  resources  do  not  permit  estab¬ 
lishment  of  these  platoon  lines  with  battalion  wire  personrel  until  after 
higher  priority  lines  have  oeen  emplaced.  This  delay  is  undesirable. 

Two  platoon  wiremen  are  required  as  well  as  an  increase  in  wire  and 
related  *q«'ipment.  The  wiremen  will  also  operate  the  switchboard 
(SB-22/PT)  in  platoon  headquarters  or  FDC,  thereby  freeing  the  FDC 
compute  i. 

Recommendations 


1.  That  an  additional  wire  chief  be  authorized  in  the  infantry  bat¬ 
talion  communication  platoon. 

2.  That  an  additional  three-man  wire  team  with  appropriate  trans¬ 
portation  and  additional  wire  and  switchboard  equipment  be  authorized 
for  the  mechanized  Infantry  battalion  communications  platoon. 

3.  That  the  mechanised  infantry  rifle  company  be  authorized  two 
wiremen. 

4.  That  the  battalion  mortar  and  DAVY  CROCKETT  platoon  be 
authorized  a  two-man  wire  team  and  increased  wire  and  associated  equip¬ 
ment. 
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control  in  planning  and  directing  battalion  maneuver  elemcnte  and  firepower 
resources  were  investigated.  Mortar  and  DAVY  CROCKETT  platoon  and  br.ctalion 
wire  requirements  were  evaluated  concurrently.  The  experiment  consisted  of 
four  battalion  exercises  —  two  infantry  battalion  and  two  mechanized  infantry 
battalion.  The  full  range  of  battalion  combat  was  evaluated  —  movement  to 
contact,  attack.,  defense,  and  retrograde  operations.  Field  performance  was 
analyzed  to  expose  battalion  capabilities  and  weaknesses ,  thetr  causes  and 
consequences .  p. 
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